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Lasting economy is the prime reason you would specify these 
handsome, modern, steel-construction units; you can be sure 
you will have no maintenance problem. 
Compartments are ventilated by large grilles 
wraps, — note air intake under doors. 


OPTIONS — Application of cork, green or black process slate 
to all doors except bookcases is optional. Any section or sections 
may be purchased. 


directly over 


HARDWARE — From 25 years’ experience we know that a 
wardrobe installation can never be better than its operating 


SUPPLY 
CLOSET Vv 


*% Economy minded? 


See 
wardrobe at Atlantic City; Booth L-2. 


STRAL 
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A CLOSED 


“Straight-8” School Wardrobe 


hardware. That's why the six-way adjustable hardware on cw 
partment doors and the solid bronze surface hardware ¢ 
standard equipment. 


DESIGN — An instant impression of finished simplicity is 
haps your first recognition that the Austral “Straight-’ 
truly modern wardrobe. Functional design gives it a symmer 
which enhances the appearance of any classroom. Ever 
partment is roomy, not just barely large enough. There ares 
dust-catchers; complete cleaning requires a minimum of fv 


Write for literature and estimates. 


WARDROBE ADEQUATE FOR 40 PUPILS 


BOOKCASE vy 


the 


new 1951 all wood construction Aw 


SALES CORPORATIO} 


101 Park Avenue, New York 17, 


® SCHOOL WARDROBES @ 


MULTI-USE 


BLACKBOARD FIXTURES 
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JOHNSON CONTROL in 
MODERN SCHOOLS— 
LARGE or SMALL 





Birney Elementary School, Washington, 
D.C.—Johnson Dual Room Thermostats in 
every room impart Johnson Proper Sequence 
Control to valves and dampers in 48 unit 
ventilators. Only those rooms which are in 
use are heated to occupancy temperature. 





AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
“Planned for the Purpose” 


by JOHNSON 





Automatic temperature control systems, 
Euclid Senior High School, Euclid, Ohio P Y 


Seventy-five Johnson Individual Room 
[Thermostats operate unit ventilators to pro- 


in the larger buildings, must be ‘‘Planned-for-the-Purpose” if 
they are to meet the varied requirements of each individual 
duce exactly the required conditions in each heating, cooling, ventilating or air conditioning installation. 
room. Radiant heating coils are controlled This distinctive Johnson policy has been followed ever since 
by Johnson eather-compensated Regulators . . r 

the first Johnson apparatus was manufactured, 65 years ago. 
which anticipate the needs for more or less ’ 
heating effect. on. eae ‘ 
The complete responsibility of Johnson service 
—design, manufacture, and installation centered in one 


organization—makes advance planning possible. There is 


ee | 


no danger of too many cooks spoiling the broth. 


Johnson engineers, in direct branch offices through- 
out the country, see every job through from start to finish. 





That is the proved way to insure that temperature control 


‘oh < T oN systems function correctly, automatically answering ; 
High School Annex, Tucumcari, N.M.— ystems function correct 1utomatically an ring the 


in this economical addition to en existine needs of each building, in the interests of economy, comfort 
building. the necessity for proper automatic and convenience. 
temperature control was not overlooked. A 


Johnson Thermostat in every room controls Any problem in automatic temperature control 


i Johnson Valve on every radiator in the —_——N can be solved best by Johnson, against a background 


building. . , . wr 
of vears of experience and development. Often, existing 


systems can be modernized with little expense —result- 
ing in worthwhile savings. Call a nearby Johnson engineer 
for a conference which entails no obligation whatsoever. 
JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, 
Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 








Johnson 


htomatte dempioratwucand Ativ.Condtle WING 


Wing Lake School, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich.— Small. yet modern, this interesting 
building is equipped with Johnson Indit idual 


Room Thermostats and Johnson Weather- Control 


Compensated Contro! for the radiant heating 


panels, DESIGN © MANUFACTURE © INSTALLATION @ SINCE 1885 
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L-0245 2-student Table 





Comfortable accommodations for two students in a combined 
laboratory-classroom used for any of the sciences. Individual 
book spaces; removable compartmented equipment tray; 
generous size cupboard with shelf. Duplex A.C. outlet; 
double gas cock; plates for 19 mm upright rods (available 


L-2234 4-student Combination Science Desi 





Reduce your equipment-cost-per-student with these desks 
which accommodate 4 students in 2 sections. 8 drawers 
(each with lock and number plate); 2 double cupboards, 
2 plumbing access cupboards. Lead drain fittings. 2 each, 
double gas cocks, cold water pantry cocks, metal upright 
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separately). Birch construction, finished Golden Brown. 


See you at the 
AASA 
Convention 
Space B-1-3-5 


- 











rods with Greenlaw arms. Hamilcote top; body of selected 


birch finished Golden Brown. 


Despite the enormous demand for Ham- 
ilton school equipment—despite con- 
stantly increasing material problems— 
Hamilton offers pre-Fall delivery of 
standard catalog items on all orders 
placed now. Don't gamble with crip- 
pling equipment shortages when school 
opens in September—determine your 
requirements and order now. 


@ Shown here are sev2ral popular 





items—just a sampling of Hamilton 
quality products. All are precision en- 
gineered in every working detail and 
solidly built for years of satisfactory 
service. As always, Hamilton's thor- 
oughly experienced Engineering De- 
partment is ready to help you solve any 
layout or equipment problem, without 
cost. When there's work to be done— 


get help from Hamilton! 


For work-designed laboratory equipment it’s #amilton, of course! 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PROFESSIONAL FURNITURE 
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L-2400 Fume Hood 


Hamilcote working surface; 
toe space faced with black 
rubber. Canopy and elbow 
are lead coated. Ys H.P., 
60-cycle A.C. motor— 
mounted on blower shelf 
equipped with cork silenc- 
ers—exhausts 500 C.F.M. 
Thermal overload switch at 
right of hood. Sliding sash 
fully counter-balanced. 
Constructed of selected 
Northern Birch, finished 
Golden Brown. 





V-1620 Student Drafting Table 
(Shown here with V-1621 and V-1623 units) 





The V-1620 Table, equipped with V-1621 Tool Drawer Unit 
and V-1623 Board Storage Unit, will serve 6 students. The 
two storage units can be assembled either to the right or 
left, offering maximum flexibility for most efficient utilization 
of floor space. Simple, sturdy top adjusting mechanism. 
Northern Wisconsin Birch; Golden Brown finish. 
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L-2100 5-foot Instructor's Desk 





The L-2100 offers maximum utility in minimum floor space— 
overall dimensions, length 60”, width 30”, height 37”. 
Generous size pullboard; 4 drawers, | equipped with 14- 
tumbler lock, | letter-file size. Duplex A.C. outlet, single gas 
cock, cold water pantry cock, lead drain fittings, upright rod 
with Greenlaw arm. Birch, finished Golden Brown. 


V-1704 Student Drawing Table 





Solidly built of Northern Wisconsin Birch throughout, and 
attractively finished in Golden Brown, the V-1704 offers 
easy, fool-proof top adjustment, without protruding levers. 
Both tilting and stationary tops are generous work-size, and 
tilting top is equipped with adjustable paper ledge. This 
table withstands schoolroom abuse remarkably. 


USE THIS CONVENIENT COUPON TO SECURE ORDERING DATA OR ANY OF THESE PLANNING AIDS 
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Technical Assistance a 
trained Field Engineer will call to 
discuss your equipment ond layout 
problems. Available through him 
is Hamilton's widely respected En- 
gineering Service—all without cost 
or obligation. 


Check 


| Have o Field Engineer contact me. PLEASE SEND ME: [ | School Laboratory Catalog 
211-R |_| Reughing-In Booklet [| Specification Booklet SEND SPECIFICATIONS AND 
ORDERING DATA ON THESE ITEMS: [ | L-0245 2-student Table [| L-2234 4-student 
Combination Science Desk {| L-2400 Fume Hood [ | L-2100 5-foot Instructor's Desk 


V-1620 Student Drafting Table [| V-1704 Student Drawing Table 


School Laboratory Cata- 


log Hamilton's newest catalog, 
No. 211-R, is an all-inclusive plan- 
ning aid for secondary schools and 
junior colleges. Even if you hove 
no immediate equipment needs, 
this book should be in your refer- 
ence files. 


items desired 





Roughing- In Booklet this 
very useful booklet was prepared 
to make layout ond final planning 
as simple as possible. It shows 
exact dimensions, service detoils, 
etc. for equipment contained in the 
211-R Catalog; in working plan 
form. 





Specification Booklet the 
Hamilton booklet of laboratory 
equipment specifications will enable 
you ond your architect to turn your 
every requirement into rigid speci- 
fications. Broad in scope and highly 
recommended to eliminate vague- 
ness and guesswork. 


Wisconsin 
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See The Nesbitt Package at the 
\.A. of S.A. Convention, Atlantic City, 
February 17-22, Booths G45-7-9 


An Extra 


Thermal Blan 
WHERE NEEDED 


The illustrations show 
Wind-o-line installed as 
a part of The Nesbitt 
Package at the Thomas 
Williams School, Wyn. 
cote, Pa. The enlarged sec- 
tion below shows the 
grilled Wind-o:-line chan- 
nel and finned-tube radia- 
tion which extend from 
both sides of the Syncre- 
tizer unit ventilator for 
the full length of the win 
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Answers the “WALL-OF-ICE” Problem 


rte trend toward larger areas of fenestration in the modern schoolroom 
| makes greater demands of the heating and ventilating unit. The 
thermal blanket” provided by the Nesbitt Syncretizer adequately shields 
occupants against the window “wall-of-ice” in normal situations; but under 
conditions of extremely long glass exposure and very low outdoor tempera- 
tures. an “extra blanket” is called for. Nesbitt WIND*O*LINE meets 
such needs. 

When specified as an auxiliary of the free-standing Nesbitt Syncretizer, 
WIND:O*LINE consists of finned-tube radiation in an attractive grilled 
casing. It is located just below the windows and extends from both ends 
of the Syncretizer unit ventilator, for the full length of the sill. It is con- 
trolled in cycle with the Syncretizer to give heat—when required—where 
heat is needed. 

WIND: O*LINE is also available (as pictured below) as a component 
of The Nesbitt Package, recessed in a channel at the rear of the storage 
units. WIND*O*LINE is yet another Nesbitt innovation which permits 


more of America’s schools to enjoy the new standard of classroom comfort. 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC. PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 


Fe hae 
¥ “ 

— You mean there's just enough 
heat here to take the chill off 
the windows on real cold days? 


In sub-freezing weather, window 
areas become like a “wall-of-ice”. 


The Nesbitt Thermal Blanket pro- 
tects occupants from cold windows, 


a a 
That's right, Joan, it puts an 


‘extra’ blanket of heat between 
us and the cold ‘wall of ice’. 
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The 8’ Plankweld Panels 
fit this 16’ wall perfectly 
without waste. But note 
the striking effect obtained 
by staggering the joints 
Alternate panels were put 
up, first using two full 8’ 
panels... giving a joint in 
the center... while one of 
the panels in the next row 
was cut in half to give 
two joints at the 4’ and 
12’ heights. Matching 
W eldwood moldings were 
used on internal and ex- 
ternal corners. 


A practical idea for beautiful, 
money-saving school interiors 


Weldwood® Plankweld, the new pre-finished decora- 
tive plywood, highlights this combination auditorium- 
gymnasium in the Hebrew Institute, White Plains, N.Y. 


As an auditorium, this room required beauty, dignity 
and charm. As a gymnasium, it needed rugged, long- 
lasting durability and low-cost maintenance. Yet the 
budget called for moderate-priced construction. 


Handsome Oak Plankweld met these requirements to 
the complete satisfaction of architect Burnett V. Vickers 
and the school officials. 


The pre-finished Plankweld panels gave the audito- 
rium the luxurious, lasting beauty of real wood. Yet they 
actually saved money, because they were simply fastened 
to furring strips applied directly over the masonry wall 
of this new building. There was no expensive plastering, 
and a minimum of millwork. 

Installation costs were kept low, too, because Plank- 
weld panels go up quickly, easily, economically and with 
practically no face-nailing. And once installed, the job 





Branches in Principal Cities ~- 





tiem WELDWOOD Plywood 


Manufactured and distributed by 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION New York 18, N.Y. 


ond U.S.-MENGEL PLYWOODS, INC., Louisville 1, Ky. 
Distributing Units in Chief Trading Areas * 


is done! No finishing is needed with Weldwood Plank- 
weld. 

Plankweld is available in a variety of fine woods, in- 
cluding oak and birch. Panels are 1614” wide, 8’ long and 
\4” thick. They are pre-finished at the factory, edge- 
grooved to provide a neat lap joint, and priced at real 
budget figures. 


Like all interior grade Weldwood Plywood, Plankweld 
is guaranteed for the life of any building in which it is 
installed. 


Whether you plan to build or modernize, make sure 
your architect considers the use of Plankweld. Install it 
over new walls or old... right over bare studs or sheath- 
ing ...even over cracked, unsightly plaster. No other 
material can match pre-finished Plankweld panels for 
beauty, economy and long maintenance-free service in 
schools, universities and institutions. 


PLANKWELD is a product of United States Plywood Corporation, 
New York 18, and U. S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc., Louisville 1. 


Patent applied for. Trademark registered 
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Sate, Low Cost Way 
to Add More Classrooms... 


As classrooms .. . or to meet any school building 
@ Fire-safe .. . Weathertight. need ... Butler Steel Buildings save you up to | 
| 
¢ @ Low Initial Cost... . 50% over the cost of conventional construction. 


Practically no maintenance 


And Butler Buildings are permanent, fire safe 

expense. 

buildings you can use as classrooms for 20 to 30 

@ Easily insulated, and at low : , - 
aa . i years. Or, if community conditions change, Butler 


Buildings can be quickly, economically converted 
@ Sturdy, long-life, bo/ted stee! 


eoneteuetion. to other school uses. There's a wide range of sizes 


to meet your needs. Your inquiry is invited. 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. $822 , 7311 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo. 








Galesburg, Ill. ° Richmond, Calif. ° Birmingham, Ala. e Minneapolis, Minn. 





Some of the Many Installations of 


Above: Junior High School 54, Manhattan, New York City. 
Architect: Eric Kebbon. Engineer: T. F. Dwyer, 
Board of Education, City of New York. 

Heating Contractor: Daniel J. Rice, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Below: Archbishop Williams High School, Braintree, Mass. 
Architects: Maginnis and Walsh, Boston, Mass. 
Engineer: A. Ehrenzeller, Boston, Mass. 
Heating Contractor: Fred. Williams, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Pueamatte 
Temperature Control 


In Contemporary Secondary Schools 


Assures Utmost Comfort and Efficiency 
of Teachers and Pupils 
Lower Maintenance —Bigger Fuel Savings 
Many 25 to 40 year old installations 
still giving dependable regulation 
.....these and many other plus values in 
POWERS systems of temperature control 
give users more for their money 


Above: Westchester Junior High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Architects: Sumner Spaulding and John Rex 
Mechanical Engineers: Bartlett & Berky 
Heating Contractor: West Coast Plumbing & Heating Co 


Below: Farragut Intermediate School, Culver City, Cal. 
Architects: Daniel, Mann and Johnson, Los Angeles, Cal 
Consulting Engineer: Kistner, Curtis and Wright 
Heating Contractor: 8. Glen Hickman Co 





Architect & Engineer: Preston M. Geren, Fort Worth, Texas 
Heating Contractor: Spencer Plumbing & Heating Co., Dallas, Texas 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


Established 1891 © OFFICES IN OVER 50 CITIES © See Your Phone Book 
CHICAGO 14, ILL., 2720 Greenview Avenue @ NEW YORK 17, N.Y., 231 E. 46th Street 
LOS ANGELES 5, CAL., 1808 West 8th Street © TORONTO, ONT., 195 Spadina Avenve 

MEXICO, D. F., Edificio "La Nacional” 601 


(RCHS) 
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PC Glass Blocks improve daylighting, enhance 
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IN NEW 
CONSTRUCTION 


6 wg, school authorities are fully aware of 
the benefits of the ‘‘co-ordinated classroom’’ 


in which a learning environment is provided 
which is keyed to the development of the whole 
child. A major element of this, of course, is im- 


THESE PHOTOGRAPHS of o classroom clerestory (above) and corridor proved daylighting. PC Glass Blocks have 
below) of the Washington Elementary School, show how panels of PC 


proved their exceptional fitness in helping to 
Decorative Glass Blocks were utilized here to “share the light.’ 


solve this phase of the problem. 

Scientifically designed to ‘“‘make the most of 
daylight,’’ PC Glass Blocks bring to the class- 
room the optimum advantages of properly di- 
rected and controlled daylight. And, in new build- 
ing as well as in sash replacement programs, they 
add to the architectural beauty of the structure; 
offer sizable economies in operation. 

These are the facts: PC Functional Glass 
Blocks, with the exclusive Soft-Lite* Edge 
Treatment provide directed light for better sight. 
This means less tension and eye fatigue among 
pupils and teaching staffs. Children are more 
alert, more efficient, happier in these surround- 
ings. Interior panels of PC Decorative Glass 


PITTSBURGH 


Me GLASS BLOCKS 


DISTRIBUTED BY PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY: 
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appearance, reduce maintenance costs 
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Blocks, make it possible to “share the light” 
between classrooms and corridors. 

And all PC Glass Blocks, functional or deco- 
rative patterns, offer important savings. For 
example, there is no sash to replace or repair, 
no periodic painting or puttying. More easily 
cleaned, they reduce maintenance costs. They 
help lower heating and air-conditioning expense, 
because they have more than twice the insulat- 
ing value of ordinary single-glazed windows. 
What’s more, PC Glass Blocks provide privacy 
with abundant daylight. They cut off distract- 
ing views, stop the infiltration of dust and grit, 
dampen noises. 

Whether you contemplate new building or 
decide upon a sash replacement and moderniza- 
tion program, all these benefits can be yours. 
Why not let our specialists consult with you? 
There is no obligation on your part. Meanwhile, 
fill in and return the coupon for further infor- 
mation on the use of PC Glass Blocks in schools 


and other public buildings. 
*T. M. Reg. Applied For. 





W. P. FULLER © CO. ON THE PACIFI¢ 
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YOU ARE INVITED to visit our booth at the 
exhibit of the American Association of 
School Administrators to be held at Atlantic 
City, N. J., February 17-22. Booth No. 1-50. 


| Pittsburgh Corning Corporation | 
Dept. F-21, 307 Fourth Avenue 

| Pittsburgh 22, Pa. | 

| Without obligation on our part, please send us a 

| Free copy of your booklet on the use of PC Glass | 

Blocks in schools and other public buildings. | 
Name 
Address | 
City State j 


BY HOBBS GLASS LID. IN CANADA 
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SCHOOLS «are vitally concerned with 


AIR INFILTRATION through windows 


PITTSBURGH TESTING LABORATORY 
REPORTS ON 
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ALUMINUM 
AWNING WINDOWS 


This report states simply and con- 
vincingly that air infiltration through | |/ 
our Auto-Lok window was only ‘ 









“0.095 cfm per foot at a static 
pressure equivalent to 25 mph.” 


Ald 4 


A CLOSURE TEN TIMES AS TIGHT Yaa ROT | 
a 
Yes, of 0.095 cfm q 4 


air infiltration only is 
equivalent to a CLOSURE TEN TIMES AS TIGHT 
as the established standards for casement 
windows and projected sash. 


AT LAST! Year ’round pupil comfort. Auto-Lok’s 
tight closure eliminates dangerous “cold spots” 
common to most windows...and when you want 
it, 100% ventilation...even when it’s raining... 
with just a few simple turns of the operator. 





AUTO-LOK, the all-climate awning window, is 


fast becoming the first choice with schools the 


country over, because it: sealed 
@ reduces air infiltration to @ provides positive protec- like | 

a minimum. tion against all climatic f ° t 

; extremes. re rigera or 
@ reduces maintenance costs. 
@ assures draft-free ventila- 
@ slashes fuel bills. tion...even when it’s raining. = —— 
-_ 

@ makes air conditioning @can be cleaned entirely W rite for nearest distributor's address 

more economical. from the inside. and for free folder,’ What Is Important 


In A Window?" address Dept. \S-2 
MAKE USE OF OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 
Many architects are taking advantage of Ludman engineering M 
service. Our capable engineering staff is called upon daily L U D A N i 
to solve intricate school window problems . . . they will be CORPORATION g 
delighted to work with you at any time! P.O. Box 4541 


Miami, Florida 
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CERTIFIED 
BALLASTS 





sat — 
LIGHTING FIXTURE 


For long, trouble-free, satisfactory fluorescent lighting —insist on CERTIFIED 
BALLASTS, the ballasts that usually outlast the lighting fixtures! 


CERTIFIED BALLASTS assure not only long, satisfactory ballast life, but rated 
light output and full lamp life, too. CERTIFIED BALLASTS are quiet in operation. 


They're your best bet for peak performance and highest operating economies. 


CERTIFIED BALLASTS are made to exacting specifications, then tested and 


checked by Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc. 


Insist on CERTIFIED BALLASTS — and be safe! 













® Complete information on the types of 
CERTIFIED BALLASTS available from each 
participating manufacturer may be obtained 
from Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc., East 
End Avenue at 79th Street, New York, N. Y. 






Participation in the CERTIFIED 
BALLAST program is open to any 





manufacturer who complies with 
the requirements of CERTIFIED 
BALLAST MANUFACTURERS, 










| y, 
FATIFIED BALLAST MANUFACTURERS 


Makers of Certified Ballasts for Fluorescent Lighting 





2116 KEITH BLDG., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Why 
should 


OU 


concern 


yourself with 
school doors? 


No school can afford to be without the 
protection offered by this beoutiful, inex- 
pensive wood-faced fire door. 


United States Plywood Corporation 
carries the most complete line of flush 
doors on the market including the 
famous Weldwood Fire Doors, Weld- 
wood Stay-Strate Doors, Weldwood 
Honeycomb Doors, Mengel Hollow- 
core Doors, Mengel and Algoma 
Lumber Core Doors, 1%” and 134’ 
with a variety of both foreign and 
domestic face veneers. 
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Stop to think about the matter and you'll agree —the 
doors in a school building have a heavy responsibility 


They must be fire resistant because today school off- 
cials and their architects recognize the need of pro- 
viding substantially greater fire protection than is 


offered by the conventional lumber-core door. 


They must be beautiful because the utmost in deco- 
rative qualities is now practicable without sacrifice 


of the safety factor. 


They must be durable because — as you know so well 
almost everything about a school building must be 


built to withstand abuse. 


They must be light weight, easy to open and close 
because small children may be using them. School 
doors are in motion much of the time and, therefore, 


must be perfectly balanced and free from warpage. 


You get all these desired qualities and more in the 
two VW eldwood® doors described here. No other 
school doors on the market offer such a combination 


of features important to you. 


THE WELDWOOD FIRE DOOR carries the Underwriters’ Label for 


Class B openings. It has the incombustible Kaylo® core with special 


construction and fireproofed edge banding. Standard flush faces are 
handsome birch veneers. A wide variety of other fine hardwood faces 


is available on special order. Combined with safety and beauty, Weld 


wood Fire Doors give you the maximum in durability, dimensional! 
stability and resistance to vermin and decay. And you get all this ina 
light, easily-manageable door. For example, the 3’ x 7’ size weighs 


only 8&4 Ibs 


THE WELDWOOD STAY-STRATE DOOR is «similar to the Weldwood Fire 
Door but is without the fireproofed edge banding. This door does not 
have the Underwriters’ Label, but the incombustible Kaylo core gives 
ita high degree of fire protection. It is recommended for use where a 
labeled door is not specified, but where fire resistance is a desirable 


extra advantage. It is offered in the same wide variety of beautiful 


hardwood facings. 


*Reg. Trademark, Owens-Illinois Glass Co 


Write for interesting, informative literature 


’ WELDWOOD FLUSH DOORS 


Manufactured and distributed by 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities ¢ Distributing Units in Chief Trading Areas 


Dealers Everywhere 
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THE PREFERRED SCHOOL PLUMBING 


at the Palatine Elementary School, Palatine, Illinois 


. Fixtures shown: Crane Santon Closet, Correcto 
PERKINS & WILL, Chicago _ . — ‘ 
’ al, N : avi ». Made ritre 
aecwirect Urinal, Norwich Lavatory. Made of vitreous china, 
they are easy to keep clean and sanitary. 
CHELL & ANDERSON, Chicago 3 m, P - ’ 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR Santon Closet and Correcto Urinal are both popu- 


M. J. CORBOY CO., Chicago lar school fixtures, designed for highest sanitation, 
PLUMBING CONTRACTOR lowest upkeep. 


Norwich Lavatory is desired for its roomy rec- 
tangular basin, splash lip—and finger-tip Déal-ese 


controls, with the interchangeable cartridge. 


— 


a 
at chai til Si i iii sc a te nicest: 


For everything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or Local Plumbing Contractor 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING AND HEATING > 
VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 
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OUT GOES THE CLASSROOM “COAT ZONE” 
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YESTERDAY'S PROBLEM of drafts is shown in 
this classroom. Above you see how cold air 
travels unhindered, presents a cold front 


problem of discomfort and possible illness. 
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TODAY'S SOLUTION with the new DRAFT|STOP 
System ends draft threats. See how drafts and 
cold air are controlled. DRAFT|STOP will 
stop the draft before it can start trouble. 








EACHERS KNOW that too many classrooms have a comfort 
"Raden: It can seriously affect the health and study habits of 
students. A day in school offers ample proof. Chilling down-drafts 
from today's large window areas require additional clothing in 


certain parts of the classroom. 


That's why Herman Nelson DRAFT|STOP is being hailed by 
architects and school officials as the only modern method of pro- 
tecting pupils against drafts. Over-heating is prevented because 
the system is controlled automatically. Fresh air supply always 


available ... drafts and cold rushes of air never have a chance. 


Be certain the school you're interested in has DRAI r|sToP. 
There's nothing in modern classroom heating and ventilating 


that can take its place. For complete information, write Dept. AJ-2. 


HERMAN NELSON 


Division of the AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


PLANTS IN MOLINE, ILLINOIS AND LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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A Study of 
Board-Administrator Relationships 


The Development of the Eugene, Oregon, Superintendency, 1891-1944 








PART I 
\ND THE SCHOOL BOARDS 


THE SUPERINTENDENTS 


tudies made of the city schoo] 
tendency have been contined to the 
ties and to the region east of the 
ppi River. A study of the develop- 
the superintendency in a small 
i Pacific Northwest state is, there 
mewhat different. Although it has 
imed usually that the develop 
the position in the smaller places 
patterned in general after that in 
er cities, there has been little re- 
ubstantiate this belief. It has 
he writer's purpose in making a 
the Eugene, Ore., superintend 
1891 to 1944 to determine the 
development by which the su 
dent became the executive officer 
hool board. 
ne has little to differentiate it from 
ther small cities in the United 
It is the seat of the University of 
ind the present center of Douglas 
bering for western Oregon. In its 
ears its economy was based almost 
on the marketing of produce from 
irms, and in its middle period com- 
enterprises became important in 
tion with the farm economy. About 
i¢© Of World War I lumbering be- 


the dominant factor in its economic 
d has continued to hold the most 
‘ant position since that time. Recent 


ive seen the development of a well- 
| economic life typical of a small 
ity of 40,000 population. 


First Superintendent Elected 


March 16, 1891, when the first 
endent of schools was elected in 


Public Schools 


Clarence Hines* 


Eugene, to June 30, 1944, a total of thir- 
teen men served as superintendent and 
two as acting superintendent. The election 
of the first superintendent appears to have 
been caused by the resignation of the man 
who as principal of the Central School was 
expected to administer and teach in his 
own building and at the same time admin- 
ister a second school which had_ been 
opened in 1890. The board accepted his 
resignation but three days later met in 
special session, persuaded him to withdraw 
his resignation, and then voted unani- 
monsly that he should “perform all the 
duties and Exercise all the Jurisdiction 
that belongs to a Superintendent of City 
Schools.” 

Of the thirteen men who served a yea! 
or more as superintendent, the longest 
tenure was nine years, the shortest one 
year, and the average tenure was only 
slightly more than four years. Even with 
a term contract, the first of which was for 
two vears and was issued in 1915, the 
superintendent was more of a controversial 
figure and had less security than the 
school clerk who was subject to annual 
election and who had an average tenure 
of more than ten years. Four of the thir- 
teen men who served as superintendents 
failed outright of re-election, two resigned 
under pressure which would probably have 
resulted in their dismissal if they had 
chosen to remain, and one refused re- 
election on a split vote of the board. Only 
six, or not quite half, resigned at a time 
and under conditions which would appear 
to have made it possible for them to have 
continued successfully 

That the thirteen superintendents of the 
Eugene schools between 1891 and 1944 


‘Oficial Minutes of the Board Dire Mar 16 
1891. Hereafter cited as Minutes 


were, for the most part, men of ability 
is shown by the fact that a majority of 
them were elected to other educational 
positions of importance on leaving the 
Eugene superintendency or in the years 
following. Nine of them moved directly to 
positions in higher education as teachers 
or administrators. Four became normal 
school or college presidents or held posi- 
tions of similar rank. Two others, one of 
whom left under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances and the other after what was 
probably the most successful tenure in the 
history of the Eugene schools, secured su- 
perintendencies in larger cities in an ad- 
joining state. One remained in the com- 
munity and opened a business which he 
still operates successfully after 35 years. 
Only the third and the thirteenth in the 
series held doctor’s degrees but a number 
held master’s 


Duties of Early Superintendents 


rhe first superintendent elected in Eu- 
gene was given a one-year contract at a 
salary of $1,500. When the board wanted 
to rid itself of him six years later, it did 
so by reducing his salary to $1,200 and 
requiring him to teach half-time.? He re- 
signed. During his first few years in office 
he was referred to as “Superintendent and 
Principal.” as principal, and as “Profes- 
sor.” He seldom met with the board and 
never with any degree of regularity until 
the school year 1896-97 which was his last 
in office. His duties, as outlined in an edi- 
torial defending the position, are given by 
inference in the following statement: 


There is not an institution about us in which 


a dozen or twenty persons are employed .. . in 

which there is not a superintendent, or fore 

man whose duty is to attend to the general 
Minutes, May 27, 1897 


} 
} 
' 
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control of the work and to oversee, manage and 
direct... .5 


Further information regarding his duties 
is found in the annual report of the chair- 
man of the board in 1896. In this report 
he stated that, 

Mr. R. was retained as superintendent and 
here we desire to say that his time is fully occu- 
pied in the faithful discharge of the duties that 
usually devolve upon those who occupy such 
positions in all such schools as ours; he has 
served us most faithfully besides in looking after 
and superintending all needed repairs of the 
buildings and all the preparations necessary to 
be made in order to have a school in successful 
working order. Every necessary preparation be 
fore the opening of school in September has 
always been carefully looked after by him and 
no pains spared at any time or duty evaded to 
secure the high standard to which our schools 
have attained.* 

The board’s idea of what it desired in a 
superintendent in the early years is indi- 
cated in the report of the chairman at the 
annual school meeting in 1904. In com- 
mending the superintendent, the chairman 
said, 

We take pleasure in commending to you Prot 
our present Superintendent. We find him 
an able educator, a hard worker, a good disci 
plinarian, a conservative and careful advisor 
Although most of the recommendations 
this man made to the board were on routine 
matters, it is clear that by 1905 the board 
had begun to look to its superintendent 
for some administrative leadership. He be- 
came recognized as the “Superintendent”’ 
while the high school principal, or an ele- 
mentary school head, was more commonly 
referred to as “Professor,” a title which 
appears to have had a definite instruc- 
tional connotation. 

Further evidence of the development of 
the superintendency as a position of lead- 
ership is shown in the annual report of 
the superintendent who resigned in 1913 
after a five-year tenure in which he was 
credited by the board with having “labored 
incessantly and conscientiously” for the 
“upbuilding” of the schools. His report 
stated that during his term in office aid 
had been given to slow and defective pu 
pils, failures had become less frequent, spe- 
cial subjects had been introduced, indi- 
vidual conferences had been held between 
parents and members of the teaching staff. 
severe cases of corporal punishment had 
been rare, the high school had been ex- 
panded from a college preparatory course 
to that “of a live up-to-date people’s col- 
lege,” and that the policy of the adminis- 
tration had been “to search for and use 
every advance in education although econ- 
omy had often been a stumbling block.’ 





Annual and Term Contracts 


The first superintendent to receive a full 
year contract was elected in 1913. His 
salary was set at $2,500. his predecessor 


*Oregon State Journal, March 10. 18 
*Minutes, March 2, 189¢ 

®Minutes, December 30, 1904 
*Minutes, June 26, 1913 
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NOTE — The present article is the first of 
three papers outlining the history of the 
superintendency in a Pacific Coast city. The 
story is significant because it reflects the 
struggle in one community to develop the 
superintendency as a professional office. It 
tells the heartbreaks and the successes of 
the able young schoolmen who fought for 
the betterment of city school administration 
against every type of educational and politi- 
cal obstacle. 

The second and third articles, to appear in 
March and April, respectively, will carry the 
story forward to 1944 when the superintend- 
ency in Eugene assumed full professional 
stature. — Editor. 
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having received only $2,000, and he was 
directed to report for work August 1 and 
work through the following summer.’ The 
first two-year contract was voted to the 
next man in office in 1916 and required 
an explanation which the chairman made 
to the people in these words, 

Superintendent R. has inaugurated a 
which seems to be a very valuable one and 
it will take at least two vears for him to carry 
“it out. Mr. R. has given complete satisfaction 
during his first vear’s work and the members of 
the board are confident that the schools of the 
city will constantly improve under his 
tration.” 


poli V 


idminis 


Four years later Superintendent R. re 
signed a week before the annual school 
election which marked the most. bitter 
school fight the community knew in 53 
years, an election which saw one board 
member recalled, two new members elected, 
and still another resign as soon as the 
results of the election were known. He left 
the office, however, with the full support 
of the board which elected him but with 
the organized opposition of both the par- 
ent-teacher group and the teachers’ as- 
sociation. Having had his training with 
Cubberly at Stanford, he was probably as 
capable an administrator as held the super- 
intendency during the period covered by 
this study. probably the first professionally 
trained superintendent to hold the position 


Formal Rules Adopted 


It was not until 1923 that the Eugene 
school board first adopted a formal set of 
rules defining its own and the superintend- 
ent’s responsibilities. A complete set of 
rules establishing the board as the policy- 
making body and the superintendent as its 
executive officer was presented to the board 
by the superintendent and adopted by the 


hoard These rules stated, among other 
things, that no principal, supervisor, or 
teacher would be elected by the board 


without the recommendation of the super- 
intendent. When the superintendent did 
not recommend some of the older teachers 
it the end of his first year, the legality of 
this rule was challenged successfully and 
Vinutes, June 3 1913 


*"Fugene Register, May %, 1916. 


°"Umuter. Octoher &® 1923 
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he resigned after another year. The ;-+ of : 
rules was abandoned and no other such 
formal arrangement was thereafter advted 
although the board did in 1928 by resoly- 
tion, recognize the superintendent a. jts 
executive officer, a position he has -ince 
held. 

Dismissal of the superintendent in | 27 
led to support for him with the result that 
the board proposed a completely uniqu 
plan for fixing the superintendent’s con- 
tract. The board voted unanimous!, to 
submit the superintendent’s re-election to 
popular vote with the proviso that, if h 
received 60 per cent of the vote cast. | 
was to have a one-year contract with no 
renewal; if he received 70 per cent of th 
vote, a two-year contract with no renewal 
and if 75 per cent or more, a three-year 
contract with no renewal.'® It is evident 
that, regardless of the result of the vote 
the board intended to be rid of him wit 
three years. 


Board Unifies Administration 


The Eugene school board took a 
step toward sound school administration 
when it dismissed both the clerk and the 
superintendent in 1928. Recognizing f: 
tion between the clerk, supported by some 
members of the board, and the superi 
tendent supported by others, as the chie! 
obstacle to satisfactory administration, one 
of the local newspapers summarized 
board’s action in this way 

The superintendent thereafter will 
real director of the school system. He wi 
charge of all the major work, the clerk 
ing more of a secretarial position than at p: 

A survey of practices in school districts all 
the coast, it was said, shows that all distr 
the size of Eugene handle school affair 
manner 

The board followed this action b 
ing the next forward step, that of see} 
the man for superintendent instea 
having the man seek the position. It ~ 
lected several men who were outsta! 
for their management of repre 
sentative school systems in the | 
Northwest and who were at the same 
outstanding educational leaders. Att 
a man, the board went to 
view him in the city where he wa 
employed and voted him a three-yea! 
When this 


budget meet 


business 


( hoosing 


tract at $4,500 a vear 
was challenged at a 
member of the board 
Statement that “Any man_ not 
$4,500 has no business at the hea 
When a new clerk 


inswered W 


kugene schools.’ 
elected, she was recommended by 

perintendent and made secretary and 
keeper to him 


From this action 
only a short step to naming the 
tendent clerk of the district and aba 
ing the committee system through 
the board had exercised executive | 


Both of these steps were taken in I' x 
"Minute Februar 14. 1 
FPugene Register lanuar 1 19?8 


*Eugene Register, June 28, 1 
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School Board Members 


lhe Eugene school board in every year 
1m 1891 to 1944 was a body at all times 
resentative of the business and profes- 
nal life of the community. Sixty men 
women served on the board during 
period and 33 were engaged in busi- 
s Of the remainder, 19 were from the 
rofessions and eight were housewives. If 
e women who served on the board are 
entified with the business or profession 
their husbands, it increases the number 
the business group to 38 and the pro- 
fessional group to 22. 
lhe working class and the farm group 
never represented directly by a man 
woman whose gainful occupation was 
of their group. Several of the early 
lirectors had farm or horticultural inter- 
ests, but in each case it was secondary to 
me business or profession in the city. 
so far as can be determined, no man who 
worked for wages was a candidate for the 
oard at any time during the period cov 
ered by the study. Merchants, bankers, 
ind lawyers were the most numerous aspir- 
ints. There were few years indeed that did 
‘1 show a businessman’s majority on the 
ard, the lone exceptions being in the 
when for three years two ministers 
i doctor gave the board a majority 
rofessional men . 


ni 


Men, Not Measures 


School board elections were, with a few 
exceptions, contests between individuals 
ind not groups. Success was usually deter- 

ned on the merits of individual candi 
lates rather than on the basis of measures 

wlicy. Prior to 1915 candidates were 
urged to “allow their name to be 
presented’ to the voters through a formal 
innouncement by their friends in a news 
paper. After 1915 it was more common 
candidate to announce his intention 

run without being publicly requested 


1 SO 


i1i\ 


()t the issues injected into the election 
rector, a decrease in salaries was an 

n 1894 and an increase in 1919. 
\nti-Catholic charges were made against 
lidate in 1896, and an “East-Side 
West-Side” campaign was staged in 1907 


omething unusual was injected into the 
Section of 1936 when the Townsendites 
tted two write-in candidates “to en 
¢ greater interest in civic affairs 
idministration of the schools was an 
n 1896, 1920, and 1927. Each time 
indidates opposing the superintend 
ere elected and each time the super 
ent was discharged or resigned. Two 
elections occurred in the 53. vears. 
i case resulting in the recall of di 
upporting the superintendent 
iccount of school board elections of 
rod is not complete without some 
| of the part women took in them, 


Revister-Guard 


7, June 16, 1936 
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either as voters or candidates. The eight 
women who were elected as school directors 
made a substantial contribution in service 
to the schools. Women first became a fac- 
tor in Eugene school elections in 1892 
when there was some agitation for them 
to be allowed to vote. They voted in that 
year and until 1896 when they were de- 
nied the right of franchise. By 1898 they 
were back at the polls again after the 
State Supreme Court had ruled that “all 
women who pay taxes on property in the 
district may vote at school elections,’'* a 
right not since questioned. 


Women as Directors 


The first woman was elected as director 
in 1902, the year in which the board 
changed from three to five members. It 
was argued that “Inasmuch as a majority 
of Eugene teachers are women many think 
there should be at least one woman on 





the board.’*®° Women were also elected in 


1910, 1915, 1921, 1922, 1935, and 
1941, but a woman was defeated in 1919. 


1929, 


The Committee System 
During a major portion of the period 
from 1891 to 1944, the school board func- 
tioned through committees. Beginning with 
two committees in 1902, when the first 
five-member board was elected, three 
standing committees existed in most years 


to 1942. These were for buildings and 
grounds, finance, and teachers or educa- 
tion. No formal action to abolish the 


committee system is recorded, hence it 
must be assumed that it was by common 
consent. As might be expected, the com 
mittees performed many executive func- 
tions. There were years when the superin- 
tendent appears to have functioned, almost 
ex-officio, as a member of the board’s com- 
mittees. It appears worthy of note that it 
was not until two superintendents, one with 
a tenure of nine years and the other with 
seven, had proved their competency that 
the committee system was finally aban 
doned 
The School Clerk 

The position of superintendent had no 
legal status under Oregon law such as that 
held by the school clerk who was elected 
by the board and was legally an officer of 
the board. Only five persons served as 
school clerk in 53 years. There is no evi- 
State 
Register 


MOveron Journal, March 19, 1898 
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dence of friction between superintendents 
and clerks prior to 1921 when a conflict 
began which eventually ended in 1927 in 
the discharge of both incumbents. Board 
policy thereafter made the clerk respon- 
sible to the board through the superin- 
tendent. The clerk served as business man- 
ager of the district after 1913, the added 
responsibility being given largely on the 
superintendent’s recommendation. Difficul- 
ties of the 1920’s must be attributed to the 
fact that the board tried to maintain a 
system of dual control, with the clerk- 
business manager handling business affairs 
and the superintendent educational mat- 
ters, at a time when it had two men with 
definitgly clashing personalities. This sys- 
tem of dual control was ended in 1928 
when the board elected the clerk on the 
superintendent’s recommendation, a pro- 
cedure it followed each year thereafter 
until 1943 when it elected the superin- 
tendent as clerk to fill both positions, the 
clerkship at least in a nominal manner. 


Directors Benefit 


It was common practice until 1929, 
when a minor scandal and the indictment 
of a director occurred, for board members 
who were engaged in enterprises which 
could furnish goods and services to the 
schools, to do business with the district 
during their tenure in office. Books, school 
supplies, fuel, and insurance were among 
the more common items purchased from 
board members. Attorneys were also paid 
for legal services while serving as mem- 
bers of the board, and a doctor served as 
school physician and director at the same 
time. One director resigned from the board 
and at the same meeting was recommended 
by the superintendent for a school position 
and was elected to it. It was not unusual 
for relatives of directors to be elected to 
school positions, the matter being a minor 
issue in the election of 1927 

Oregon did not have a law making it 
illegal for a school director to benefit from 
district business until 1913, so transactions 
prior to that time can only be viewed as 
matters of policy. After that date, how- 
ever, they were actually violations of the 
law. Charges by the school clerk, who was 
discharged in 1928, against one of the 
directors resulted in the latter’s indictment, 
later withdrawn, for selling supplies to the 
district. The affair had a salutary effect 
on district business operations which were 
conducted thereafter with strict regard for 
the law. 

The school board, like the superintend- 
ency. varied with the individuals in office 
at any given time. That the members were, 
for the most part, sincere, conscientious 
citizens cannot successfully be denied. That 
there were a few self-seekers is equally 
evident. Generally, however, it must be 
recognized that the board was at about the 
same level of enlightenment as the elec- 
torate it represented. 


(To be continued in 
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Work of the State Board — 





Principles of Function for the 





State Board of Education Fred Swalls 


The origin of the state board of edu- 
cation, in the United States, dates back 
to 1784 when the Board of Regents of 
New York was organized. The number otf 
states that created state boards of edu- 
cation increased sharply between 1890 and 
1925.' Today about two thirds of the 
states have general state boards of edu- 
cation. The functions of the various state 
boards differ considerably. 

It is the purpose of this article to pre- 
sent the principles which are basic to the 
functioning of a state board of education 
in any state. 


Need for a State Board of Education 


Is a state board of education really 
needed by a state to fulfill its function of 
public education? The consensus of opin- 
ion in the literature on state school ad- 
ministration favors the general state board 
of education as the head of the state sys- 
tem of public education. 

A function of government should be 
headed by a board when: (1) controversies 
arise in the administration of the function; 
(2) deliberation on policy is necessary; 
and (3) when practices and procedures 
used in the administration of the function 
are not accepted generally by the public. 

If the technology of administering the 
function is accepted generally by the pub- 
lic and quick decisions are necessary, the 
function should be headed by one official. 
It is often desirable to use a board served 
by an executive, thereby combining the 
advantages of both systems. 

Responsibility for the promotion and 
administration of a state-wide program of 
public education involves deliberation on 
policy, decisions on controversial issues, 
and encouragement for trying new proce- 
dures as well as the implementation of 
laws that have been accepted by the pub- 
lic. 

Having both an executive officer and a 
state board as a part of the state organiza- 
tion for the administration of public edu- 
cation is sound; but the responsibility 
should be assigned to one agency, prefer- 
ably the board. If the executive and the 
board are each given responsibility, the 
system will have two heads which may lead 
to conflict. 

The basic needs for a state board of 
education are: (1) a body to represent the 


*Associate Professor of Education, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Ind 

1Schrammel, H. E., The Organization of State Depart- 
ments of Education, Ohio State University Pre Colun 
bu Ohio | 126 p 


people of the state in matters of general 
policy ; (2) a balance of representative 
opinion on matters of policy 3) a body 
to which the legislature may look for 
recommended legislation and which the 
legislature may hold responsible for the 
implementation of school laws; and (4) 
provision to guarantee some continuity ot 
policy. 

The National Council ot Chief State 
School Officers in a report idopted at 
Buffalo, N. Y., February 1-3, 1946, ad- 
vocated that: (1) the basic provisions for 
the organization, administration, and sup 
port of public education should be con 
tained in the constitution of each state 
and the legislature should be empowered 
and directed to establish a general plan 
for carrying out the constitutional pro- 
visions for public education; and (2) a 
state board of education should be created 
by the legislature and should formulate 
policies consistent with the statutes 


Principles of Function 


Principles set forth here have been es 
tablished from an analysis of the litera- 
ture on state school administration which 
is concerned with both theory and prac- 
tice.” Only those principles have been se 
lected upon which there is common agree 
ment by several authorities. 

Principle 1. The state board of educa- 
tion should serve as a quasi-legislative 
body. 

In serving as a quasi-legislative body 
the state board must also serve as an ad- 
ministrative tribunal. Such a tribunal acts 
to clarify, interpret, and enforce rules and 
regulations promulgated by the board. 

Early in 1949, state boards in 37 states 
had adopted rules and regulations that 
had the effect of law. 

Legislatures enact general legislative 
policy and assign to the state boards the 
power to promulgate administrative rules 
and regulations needed to apply the laws 
to specific situations. 

Gous maintains that the basic job of 
the legislature is to state as clearly as 
possible the purpose and objective of the 
law and to leave to the administrative 
agency the job of applying detailed con- 
trols to specific situations.‘ Rule-making 

*Swalls, Fred, An Evaluation of the Indiana State Board 


Education and Its Functions, doctoral thesis, Indiana 
University Library, Bloomington, Ind., Chap. VII, March, 


1950, pp. 260-74 

* The Council of State Government The Forty-Fight 
State School Systems, Chicago, 1949, p 7 

*Gous, J. M., Reflections on Public Administration, Uni 
versity of Alabama Press, University, Ala., 1949, p. 97 
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power is limited by statute, and 
cannot act with authority when the 
nore limitations prescribed in the stat 
Legislatures delegate rule-making 
to administrative agencies because ot 
time limits on legislatures; (2) futur 
velopments; (3) lack of technical 
mation; (4) immediate need; and (5 
desire to assure impartial and reasor 


‘application of the law 


Principle 2. 
secondary education should be unified in 
the state board of education. 


Control of elementary and 


Unification of control over elementa 
and secondary education in the state | 
is commonly accepted among authoriti 
Many divide responsibility 
authority for elementary and _ seco! 
education between the state board and t! 
chief state school officer. Usually, in 
states, the chief state school officer 
sponsible to the people directly, whil 
board is not. In some cases, noned 


States 


tional agencies have control over some 
pects of the program of public educat 
This condition further disunites autho 
and responsibility for elementary and 
ondary education 

Principle 3. The state board of educa- 
tion should formulate policies consistent 
with the statutes. 

There is common agreement that 
board should formulate the policy and | 
the superintendent and _ his. staff 
execute it. The state board may insti 
policies by promulgating rules and 
lations consistent with the statute 
govern various aspects of the educat 
program 

Policy may be defined as a decisio! 
do or not to do a thing. Policy may «r 
scribe how, when, and where the thi 
to be done. But, acting to fulfill a p 
is the work of the chief executive and 
staff and not the board. 

Principle 4. The state board of cdu- 
cation should be authorized to co-operate 
with federal and other state agencies as 4" ¥ 
agent of the state on matters pertaining ; 
to the state's program of public education 

School lunch and vocational prog! 
are examples of phases of the educations 
program which are subsidized by 
Federal Government. Such _ relation 
between the Federal Government a! 
State's school system should be chan: 
through the state board 

There are numerous noneducational 
agencies in some states that control 
tain aspects of public education. \«') ; 
often such agencies act to affect 
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without co-operation or consulta- 


with the state board or the chief 
‘tte school official, and in some cases 
nilict and confusion result. 
Principle 5. The state board of edu- 
tion should appoint the chief state 


hool officer. It should appoint the staff 
{ the department upon the recommenda- 
in of the chief executive, also the board 
should define the duties of such employees. 
lhe chief state school officer should be 
onsible to the state board to execute 
nolicies of the board. The chief execu 
should be appointed for a definite 
and his term should be renewed as 
as his services are satisfactory. The 
should be appointed by the board 
the recommendation of the chief 
te school officer. The staff should be 
esponsible to the chief state school officer. 
Principle 6. The state board of edu- 
cation should be responsible for the or- 
ganization and functioning of the state 
department. 


li the department is not organized well, 
ll not function efficiently. Often new 
vs are enacted which require new serv- 
of the department or a change in 
services. It may become necessary 
reorganize the department from time to 
e to meet requirements of new legis- 
Functional divisions of the depart 
depend upon the types of services 
e rendered. The co-ordination of the 
ons of the department and duties of 
members is necessary for adaptability 
flexibility. The organization should 
eft to the board. Organization by stat 
lally results in inflexibility. 
Principle 7. The board of edu- 
should recommend needed school 
legislation, 
lhe 
e logical 
ition 


state 
cation 


head of the state’s school system 
agency to recommend 
The board is in a position to 

the needs and desires of local school 
porations. It also will be familiar with 
existing legislation. The 

iS representative of the people and 
egislature may be confident that the 
proposal will be made in the best 


of the children of the state. 
The state board of edu- 
provide for an adequate 


irch program to be carried on through 
state department. 


new 


} 
| 


detects in 


¢ 


Pring iple 8. 


t 


cation) should 


ite school officials have indicated that 
rch services are much needed at the 
level. To recommend legislation and 
rmulate policy require adequate in- 
ition. Intelligent board action can 
; esult from well-informed board and 
tment members. 

bers of the state department are in 
ellent position to solicit co-operation 


{ 


> irch projects from local school sys 


< 


nciple 9, 


} : is 


The state board of edu- 
report to 


responsible to the 
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the 
the 


work and 
system of 


the state its 
the 


citizens of 
condition of 
State. 
Reporting is an important function of 
administration, and the state board should 
give an account to the citizenry, the gover- 


school 


five contestants for 
term begins March 15. 
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DR. OBERHOLTZER ELECTED HEAD AASA 


Supt. Kenneth £. Oberholtzer, of Denver, Colo., 
has been elected president of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. He was one of 


the office. Dr. Oberholtzer’s 


Since 1947, Dr. Oberholtzer has made a magnifi- 
cent record as superintendent of the Denver schools 
and has carried forward an extensive school build- 
ing rehabilitation program. 

He is a graduate of the University of Illinois 
and holds a doctor’s degree from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. He was previously super- 
intendent at Long Beach, Calif., and at Bellville 
and Lubbock, Tex. 


the of the 


way in 
which it discharges its responsibility. The 
board should also report on needed changes 
and improvements. It is not too much to 
expect such a report annually from the 
board. 


nor, and legislature 


Basis of an Insurance Program 


Procedure in purchasing municipal insurance 
ind methods of doing so with utmost economy 
have been the subjects of special studies by 
the International City Managers’ Association 
Based on these studies Orin F. Nolting has 
summarized the 14 most imy lements 
municipal fire insurance pro- 
The basic steps as reported in Mu- 
Finance for November, 1950, include 


ortant ele 
In Satisfactory 
cedure 
micipa 
general practices to be fol- 
ill insurance, including (a) 
will insure itself 
insured by 
companies; | whether the in 
surance is to be placed with one company or 
distributed among local brokers; (c) whether 
bids should be received from stock and mutual 
companies 

Assign to one. official 
responsible finance officer, the responsibility 
for the entire insurance program. This re- 
sponsibility should include the keeping of 
records and the handling of all problems, in 


1. Det 
lowed in handling 
the extent 
ind the extent to which 
commercial 


ermine 
to which the cit 


this will be 


} 


pre ferablv the 


spections, reappraisals, claims, etc., on a busi 
nesslike basis 
3. Determine the insurable value of each 


before buving insurance 

4. Have the appraisal data as compiled by 
the municipal officers checked by local in 
surance agents for significant errors and for 
the insurable values translated into rate and 
premium terms. Obtain assistance for elimi- 
nating structural or housekeeping defects 
which increase premium rates 

§. Compare the rates on each individual 


property 





building with the standard rates set by the 
fire insurance rating agencies in the state. 
See that the city receives credits for hazards 
which have been eliminated. 

6. Select the type and form of coverage and 
determine which is more economical — specific 
policies or blanket insurance. Reduce the 
number of policies to the smallest possible. 

Consider an 80 or 90 per cent or other 
co-insurance clause to determine the lowest 
possible beneficial rates. 

8. Determine the term of vears for which 
the policies are to be run and arrange for 
innual expirations that will equalize annua! 
premium payments 

9. Set up minimum standards of acceptable 
insurance companies 

10. Consider the possibility of improving 
the fire insurance classification of the city. 

11. Advertise for bids on the insurable value 
of the property to be covered 

12. Consult with the local insurance agents’ 
issociation for suggestions on acceptable bases 
for distributing the insurance. 

13. If a large number of agents are to be 
considered, arrange for having the business 
handled from one broker's office 

14. Require that all losses be reported to 
the official responsible for the insurance and 
see that settlements are made with the ap- 
proval of the law department, etc. 

Mr. Nolting holds that most cities are 
buying more fire insurance than they need. 
Even small cities, he concludes, can well 


afford to carry their own insurance on small 
values where the risks are widely scattered. 


I SS 


Keeping Them Busy and Interested — 








YOUTH ON PARADE 


The problem of what to do with the 
youth of Camden, N. J., on Saturday 
mornings had been of great concern to the 
school officials, the police department, and 
other local authorities. During the week, 
studies command each youngster’s physical 
and mental attention. Sunday is the day 
for church and quiet family life. Even 
Saturday afternoon is filled, at least for 
the children of elementary school age, with 
movies and television attractions. 

Police officers George Jefferies and Earl 
Stopher were most concerned, probably 
because of their close contact with the 
public school pupils. They are in charge 
of the safety patrols in all the public and 
parochial schools in Camden. 

Suddenly, about a year ago a splendid 
idea occurred to the officers. Why could 
not the pupils with talent entertain the 
other pupils on Saturday mornings? 


The Idea Takes Shape 


Conferences with the public and paro- 
chial school superintendents, the school 
principals, the chief of police, and the 
president of the Police Athletic League 
resulted in the following plan: 

1. Each public and parochial school se- 
lected its best singers, dancers, musicians, 
etc.. by means of a talent show held 
within each school. 

2. Following a weekly schedule issued 
by the public and parochial school super- 
intendents, each school was assigned a 
certain Saturday morning on which to 
send its best talent to try out for the big 
show. Those acceptable were placed on a 
program which began at eleven o'clock that 
same Saturday morning. 

3. Those failing to make the grade were 
invited to see the performance along with 
the other pupils who came free of any 
charge 

4. In this manner a different show was 
built up and staged each Saturday morn 


ing throughout the winter and spring of 
1950 


Community Response 


However, before any performance could 
be staged it was necessary to secure a 
hall with a large stage and a large seating 
capacity. Unfortunately there was no 
money to pay for the rent of a hall or 
anything else. It was then that various 
citizens of the community came to the 
rescue 


Mendel Milton Tubis* 


Richard Deighan donated his large 
“Sport Center’ auditorium for the use of 
the pupils. WCAM, the local radio station, 
gave free time so that the children who 
could not attend would be able to tune in 
on their home radios. An announcer, who 
acted as judge of talent as well as a 
master of ceremonies, was provided by the 
same Station. A theatrical agent and a 
dancing instructor acted as judges of 
talent. 

The local taxicab company transported 
the performers to and from the “Sport 
Center.” 

In conjunction with the stage show, 
movies were shown through the courtesy 
of a local film distributor 

lhe occasion was rightly called “Youth 
on Parade.” The response and enthusiasm 
of everyone exceeded expectations After 
each show the performers were treated to 
lunch through the courtesy of local met 
chants. 

Ihe best acts during the season were 
invited to participate in the finals, held 
in June. For this one occasion tickets were 
sold to the public at fifty cents. The pro 
ceeds were used to treat each finalist to a 


one-day trip to Atlantic City. Here 
course meal and admission to the stee! 
Pier were provided as rewards for the 
respective achievements. Competiti 
tween performers was nonexistent si 
there were no prizes other than the sany 
trip for all finalists. 

\ change was inaugurated in the {all 
1950. All youngsters desiring to try ou! 
for the Saturday show were given an 
tion on Thursday and Friday ev 
during November at designated 
buildings. This was an improvement 
the plan of holding the auditions 
same mornings of the performanc: 
eliminated the Saturday morning ru 
enabled the chosen performers to in 
before their appearances 

The entertainers for the 1950-51 seas 
are being drawn from the accept 
of talent 

The pattern is now set for a “year 


t 


The plan not only er 
izes talented children by bringing 
into the limelight, but it also prove 


veal project 


means of co-operation through wh 
community can help solve one of the 
lems of its vouth 








The West Lafayette, Indiana, Board of School Trustees examining sketches for a 
new gymnasium building. Left to right: Burr N. Prentice, secretary; Karl H. Kettelhut 
president; J. Henry Law, treasurer; William Floyd, superintendent. The board has 
been successful in its educational betterment program for 1949, 1950, and 1951, and 


has undertaken an extensive plant improvement and taxing program. 
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Fitting 
Program 
to 
Community 
and 


Pupils 





An advanced business-ed student takes dictation from the Principal. 


Everett A. McDonald, Jr.* 


In the belief that the industrial-arts pro- 
gram in a secondary school should offer to 
students more than just the orientation to 
tools and machinery and the materials of in- 
dustry, the East Hampton High School, East 
Hampton. Conn.. has devised a program which 
not only orients the student, but also provides 


* 


for vocational training both within the school 
and in the local community. 

Industrial arts is offered to all students 
from Grade through 12. At the twelfth- 
grade level, students spend the entire year 
working at various jobs in the community, as 
determined by their choice and for the pur- 


pose of enlarging their experience and educa- 


"Superintendent of Schools, East Hampton, Conn tion in the various industrial-arts fields 
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vilk Screen Poster Making provides opportunity for study of 
design and color. 





The girls bring in furniture for repair and 
re-upholstering. 
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The school prepares auto-mechanics and gas-station 


attendants. 


For the past two years, students of the 
Eas H pton High School have studied 
radio, auto mechanics, machine-shop work 
printing, carpentry, silk-screen work, and 


power-shovel operation in the various indus- 
tries and with contractors located within the 
This work-experience program has 


yortunity to 


given 


tudents an Op} try out one or 


; 


nore types Of WOrkK in which they 


} 


be interested. In many < 








to a permanent job for the student, and in One educational feature of the Eas! 
some cases it has given the student an oppor- ton High School plan is the fact 

tunity to learn that he does not want to do program may be so arranged period 
that particular type of work. This latter result i student can be with the same tea 
has been very important since it tends to de entire day. In the case of the in 
crease or eliminate the amount of waste years irts program, it allows for the introdu 
students might pend n po ( wl ch ire factory method ind mass-productio 
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think they not to 


Meat cutting is taught to prospective chefs and 
retail butchers. 


but in which 
remain 


their liking 


has led for tinancial reasons 


t? 


February, 
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The superintendent is the leader in all 
program expansion. 


Boys as well as girls learn simple cookery 


and home repairs. 


experienced teacher. 


Automobile driving is taught by an 
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elect a member without knowing the record 
except for that oft boasted unanimity on 
policy. It is only by the grapevine telegraph 
that even faint murmurings of school board 
thought, and discussion reach the outside world. 

If, stirred by discontent, the citizens elect 
a critic of the schools to the school board, 
they may well find within a very short space 
of time another automatic “aye” has been 
added. A genuine critic of the school system 
in any town is generally one who has not yet 
been elected to the school board. 

Unless the school board tells the citizens 
what its policies are, how will the town know 
whether these policies are being well admin- 
istered in the local schools? How can the 
people know whether the actions of school 
personnel are the logical fulfillment of the 
board’s policy or the whimsical interpreta- 
tion of some department underling with de- 
lusions of administrative duty? 

I was recently told by a school board mem- 
ber that the policies of the board are not the 
public's business. I take issue with this state- 
ment because I believe that any elected body 





is accountable to the voters. The citizenry 
Girls enjoy the electrical repairs taught in the industrial-arts class. has the right to know what policy the school 


board holds in regard to any matter which is 





: , . , a : vital to the educational opportunity of the 
which are important to students time is devoted to work with the homemaking hild 
;' _ ’ ware Children 
istnalized town teacher and one quarter of the girls’ to work H 
tudent is allowed the opportunity to in the industrial-arts shop. As a further ad- ae yO hool board ever told the parents 
wn personal project ind the type dition, students have the opportunity to study Who 1s responsible lor the promotion or non- 
irk-experience program in which he graphic irts in connection with the regular promotion oO! a child? Do your townspeople 
to engage. In addition, students are ndustrial-arts progran they also have the know who has the final say on a report card 
ged to select other subjects which are Opporcunl y to study apphed physics ipplied mark? Are your people aware that the teach- 
he regular school curriculum, and these chemistry, and two years of shop mathematics ers you hire at their expense to teach the 
tudied through a correspondence pro On the whole. the progra 7 oe children may be having their energies dissi- 
t nder the ‘ct supervis! f  successtul as rt of the entire East Hamp- ; : ae f 
ch is under the direct supervision 0 Wee ee eee en oe, : pated in public relations activities such as 
chool faculty. One typical example ton High School 5-period plan as evidenced 
} : nt of the ™r. Dunne described in “Democracy Is Dawn- 
who studied meat cutting through by the fact that over 95 per cent of the } | ia sem 
th 2 ; sroom sacher’? Have y 
Bi wondence, spent two hours each day high school age students in the community ing for the Classroom Teacher Have you 
} er the guidance of the local butcher and stay in high school and receive diplomas at told the citizens what the established policy 
summer was employed as an assist yraduation. It is interesting to note also that is in regard to underage children coming into 
7 f i mental . ¢ . . . 
: the kitchen of one of the summer enrolled students are of various mental cali the school and have you given them any rea- 
? +} > la ° . , s 
ber as evidenced by the fact that the valedic- son to believe this policy will not be reversed 


the junior high school level. industrial torian of the class of 1950 was a member ot 


under minority pressure? 
equired, and one quarter ot the bovs this industrial-arts program 


In short. have you told your townspeople 
inything except how much money is being 
spent? 
In Massachusetts the school board is not 
responsible for building school buildings. In 
one town a group of citizens worked for years 


“An Appeal for Democracy at the S Gale is Guar a es 


either in the press or on the town meeting 

s) floor did that town’s school board give any 

School Board Level support to the project. We have a right to 
isk leadership from our school board in the 

iatter of schoolhousing and we have the right 


Evelyn B. Masson* to ask support for such buildings as they 

; ipprove 
: The school boards would do well to estab- 
lish better public relations. They would do 
; ecent article appearing in the SCHOO! committees striving to improve local schools well to publicize policy The school boards 
4 JOURNAL entitled “Democracy Is but rarely, if ever, do we have the oppor would benefit by active participation in local 
‘ g tor the Classroom Teachers” set tunity to see in black and white those school groups who are genuinely interested in public 
brooding about the poor citizen for board policies which we presume to be the education. No longer is the school board com- 
} is yet no warm democratic sun has basis of the town’s educational system posed of fhe three or four educated persons 
; » illumine the horizons of school board We vote a candidate into office and then in the community. The school board of today 
We are born, we serve our stint in are kept completely in the dark as to what has a lot to gain and nothing to lose by 
: nm P.T.A on educationally minded the school board person we have elec ted is being candid with the citizens and by listening 

thinking and voting in regard to school policy to the voice of an educated people. 


Ma We go to the polls again and are asked to re- 
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Dr. John W. Studebaker 


A few years ago, an authentic glimpse ot 
education in Soviet Russia was given us 
the book entitled. / Want to Be Like Stalin 
It Was : 


Russian textbook on teaching 


translation of an officially approved 
The book had used these very words in its 
title to make it crystal clear that any Russia 


teacher who firmly implants 


his pupils the 


, 11 : : 
desire to be lke Stalin is an unqualnhed 
success. Soviet schools exist ibove all else 
to produce obedient Communists 


We Americans have had a different concep 
tion of the purpose of our schools. We want 
them to turn out men. good citizens. The 
question as to what political party the pupils 
will eventually belong is something we expect 
the schools to fit the pupils to decide for them 
selves. without pressure. To most of us it is 
unthinkable that our schools should follow the 
une Ol amy party. 

But it can happen here 

Whenever party politicians —no matter 
what their party can control education, our 
whole. tree. democratic school system is in 
great danger. And that is the direction toward 
which events in Washington have been moving 

I am an unrepentant ex-bureaucrat. For 14 
years, until I resigned in 1948, I was United 
States Commissioner of Education. As such 
I was the highest official in the Federal 
Government concerned exclusively with edu 
cation. I do not Say that to boast, but I 
am not ashamed of it either. I do not think 
inybody in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion need be ashamed of the work of that 
bureau during those 14 years: and I, for one 


im proud of it 


Partisans Move In 


I believe that the Federal] Government has 


1Translated by Professor George S. Counts and Nucia P 
Lodge. 


a responsibility in the field of education, and 


that it can, and should do more than it has 
done to help the states and local communities 
maintain good schools. But I emphatically do 
not think that partisan politicians should run 
our schools, directly or indirectly 

(nd in the past two or three years, partisan 
politicians have moved in on education, at the 
federal level. as no political officials have ever 
done before 

The United States Office of Education was 
created by Act of Congress in 1867, to col 
lect statistics and facts about education, to 
diffuse information about education, and to 
otherwise promote the cause of education 
throughout the country.” The Office has been 
staffed by technical people trained in educ 


tion. They have usually had freedom to de- 


velop the policie Ss and programs o! the Office 
But today. nothing is allowed to come out 
of the Office of Educatio no spee h. no 
ille ri ny edu ’ publication 
" AN ] t ‘ po . 


igher-ups 

\s Federal Security Administrator, Oscar R 
Ewing is the principal person exerting this 
supervisory power. Under the present law he 


iv exercise that power and he does dire« tly 


or through his staff members. He even call 
his responsibility. though others who have 
id the power it the past } e not seen fit 

oO Uus¢ | Ope ( iv vil e cn ied so 
it neitne ne nor ot ne administrator 
vho. by the nature of the position, must be 
partisan pe cian, will have power. | 
going to suggest. in this article. the way 
which I think the law should be changed 


Mr. Ewing is also for a change. He wants 
1 Security Agency. in which the 
Education has been lumped with 


Welfare and Public Health. converted into a 


the Federa 


Office of 


new Department of Welfare. with cabinet 
status. Obviously this would make its political 
strength even more definite and powerful. It 
vould intensifv the danger that already exists 
of far-reaching and sinister effects on educa 


ion: and extend them right down 


; 


through 
our public school systems in the states and 


local communities, and perhaps through the 


" 


priv ite schools 11SO 


Weakening the Buffer States 


Picture a Secretary of Welfare —or what 
ever he might be called —with billions of 
dollars of federal funds to distribute among 
the states. Naturally—and no matter what 
party is In power — this powerful Department 
unified” program of adminis- 
tration, and the funds at its disposal would 


be an effective persuader to bring the states 


would have a 


into line. What a bother if it had to deal 
with separate officials in the states, concerned 
respectively with the special problems of pub- 
lic welfare, public health, and educati: In 
all states today these three functions are 
organized and operate in separate departments 
What a nuisance, particularly in the lig 
present practice to have state educational af 
fairs administered by nonpolitical authorities 
to permit the states to insist that edu 

ind welfare work are different things! A: 
order to get their full share of federal largesse 
what a temptation to the states under 
pressure of a powerful Federal Welfare De 
partment in which education would operate 
is a subordinate adjunct, to follow the federa 
example and put education, public health, and 
public welfare under one political appointee 
who could deal “efficiently” with his feder 
counterpart! 


What Can Happen to Local Schools 

Carry the same picture down to the 
level most vital of all, because we Amer 
cans have always kept the ultimate contr 
our schools near home. Out goes the inde- 
pendent school board. In comes a polit 
ippointed Director of Welfare to ru 


chools along with the health departme 
the welfare department 


unified” pot. Most of these 


parceling out 
funds from one 
funds would he parceled out to the D re 
of Welfare, in turn, by partisan-minde 
cials at the state and federal levels. The Dire 
tor of Welfare would be a remarkable 
indeed, under such circumstances, if he 
to see to it that “his”’ schools like the rest 
program — won the approva 
partisan policy makers passing out the mont 

I am not viewing with alarm the 
federal money to help the states ma 
good schools. I am strongly in favor of 
more than we have ever used for that purpose 
ind have, on various occasions, presented Wa) 
in which it can be done without jeopar 
the all-important principle of grass-root 
trol of our schools. But the men and 
charged with handling such funds sho 
be party politicians. That way lies the 
tion of our whole system 

I was superintendent of city schools in De 
Moines, Iowa, for 14 years before I w 
Before that, I was 
superintendent, and before that, a pr 
and teacher. In all those years, | 


Washington 


knew of a single person trying to bri 

partisan pressure on me or on anyone e's 
the school systems where I worked. Fxcel 
in a few politics-ridden cities, this | 


perience of most of the school pe 
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Run Our Schools? 


The whole tradition of our American 
<chools is one of nonpartisanship and 
tical control. 
\. a superintendent, I was employed by the 
oard of education and was responsible 
lhe board was elected by the voters 
; partisans but as representative citizens 
‘statutory limitations the 
of schools was derived independently 


money tor 


er appropriations, and no partisan office 


d inv control over it 
| s the pattern in a vast majority of 
nunities of the country. It Is an 
tern, worked out over the years to 
American conditions and ideas, and no 


e educator would change it 

rhe only pressure exerted on me by school 
embers was to direct the schools to 

of my ability and according to sound 


The 


interests 


principles members, of 
d different depending on 
They had differing opinions 


but they had no political 


mations 
ALI 
itters 


rind 


wht to the political party affiliation of 


I never was prompted to give 


them: in most cases, I never even 


what it was. 


Independent Referees for the Conflict 
of Opinion 


sell, took no active part in politics 
| according to my convictions, but that 
| respect and admire people who are 
- they help to 
but I have felt 
to nurture freedom 


ind clean in_ politics 


de mocracy work 


ce in a democracy 
ols must be completely nonpartisan 


their obligations, a man administer 


ls. refereeing the game, so to speak 


} 


ivoid getting himself tagged as a 


ire properly many differences of 


on Important matters among the 
Oo! a tree country. Such controversies 
irt the essence of democracy. Note 
ple. how people line up on such prob 


housing taxes, and welfare 


ild the teacher take advantage of his 


] 
0 


farm aid 


influence with pupils by exercising 
insidious thought control in favor 


r 
OT 


de of such a political controversy: 
not not in a free country 
the teacher owes allegiance to a 


nded administrator who in turn is 
political machine, the teacher cer- 
push for acceptance by his pupils 


| What 








line chance has freedom 










ind Chairman, Editorial Board, Scho 


John W. Studebaker’ 


About as 
football team 
has a 


to survive under such a scheme? 


has 
the 


as an honest 
the 
opposing eleven 


Whatever 


much chance 


to win when referee bet on 


considerations entered into 
appointment as United 
of Education — and I don’t know to this day 


just what they were ly 


my 


States Commissioner 


they were certain 
not political. The Office of Education was then 


1 bureau in the Department of the Interior 


is it has been for many years. The Depart 
ment’s major interests were in such fields as 
conservation mining and grazing But no 


Secretary ol the Interior. so far as I know 
ever felt the urge to integrate or co- 
ordinate” the functions of the Office of Edu 
cation into a “unified” program. The secre- 
taries had, in fact. allowed the Office ot 
Education to be virtually autonomous; and 
the traditional nonpartisanship of our edu 
cational system had pres iled in the opera- 
tion of the Office 

Secretary Harold Ickes, at whose sugges- 


} 


tion President Roosevelt appointed me, re- 


spected this tradition. Ardent New Dealer 
though he was, he never asked me what my 
political affiliation was. and so far as I know 
he never asked anyone else about it. In 


brief interview, before my appointment, he 
did sk me Have you ever been ad five in 
party politics I told him that I had not 
been. that I believed a school administrator 


representative of all the people, should not 


; 


actively pursue the cause of one segment ol! 
the citizens. That was obviously the answer 
he wanted. “I think you are exactly right,’ 
he said 

That was in 1934, and in the five years 
that the Office remained under Secretary 
Ickes’ jurisdiction, neither he nor anybody in 
his office presumed to direct or control the 
professional policies and activities of the 
Office. We put out our publications and 
bulletins. and prepared and delivered ad- 


We for- 


mulated our programs. engaged our personnel 


dresses, without censorship or review 


ind prepared our own budgets accordingly 
We the Office as 


educators as politicians 


conducted affairs of the 


not 


F. D. R. Thought Education and Politics 
Shouldn’t Be Mixed 


Even the master politician and statesman 
in the White House, I soon learned, respected 
the nonpartisan, nonpolitical tradition in edu- 


cation, and upheld it. I went to see him one 
day because I had heard that a report was 
about to be made recommending a new De 


partment of Welfare, similar to the one Mr 
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NOTE: For many years the author has 
worked to uphold the dignity of teaching as 
a profession and to protect teachers from 
partisan control. This article may interest 
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Ewing now wants, to which the Office of 
Education was to be transferred. I had ac- 
cepted the Commissionership with some 


doubts as to staying in it any length of time 
and had not resigned my superintendency in 
Des Moines, taking a leave of absence in- 
stead. I wanted to know, before this leave 
expired, just what the reported change might 
mean. 

“As far as I’m concerned,” said President 
Roosevelt, “it doesn’t mean a thing that would 
he detrimental to the Office of Education.” 

That was reassuring, but I wanted more. 
I knew, of course, that the interests of edu- 
cation run far beyond those of public health 
and welfare work, and that it would be detri- 
mental to the Office of Education to wed it 
to health and welfare functions and even sub- 
ordinate it to them with their heavily financed 
programs. “Why.” I asked the President, 

should education be in a Department of 
Welfare? 

I shall answer: “I don’t 
think education belongs in any Department,” 


never forget his 


he said. And he explained his reasons. 
Obviously, the President felt that any 

change should be in the direction of less 

political control. not more. That being so, I 


was quite content to go on working under a 
benevolent and noninterfering Department of 
the Interior. 


As the 193¢ 


Warm up 


Presidential campaign began to 
further evidence of the President’s 
gratitving position reached my ears. A friend 
high in F. D. R.’s political counsels, and who 
is still a very influential and highly respected 
man in the government service, told me of a 
meeting he had attended at the White House. 
The main purpose of the meeting was to line 
up speakers for the campaign. And somebody 
suggested: “How about the Commissioner of 
Education?” 

rhe 
up immediately 


President, my friend reported. spoke 
firmly: “Oh, no. He 


It’s no place for him.” 


and 


stavs out of politics 


A “Holding Company” 

Later, the rumored effort to establish a 
Department of Welfare made in 
but Congress turned it down. In 
however, Congress did take the Office 
of Education out of the Department of the 
Interior and put it into the newly established 
Federal Security Agency, along with the Pub- 
c Health Service. the Social Security Board, 


new was 
Congress 


1039 


the Children’s Bureau. and the Food and 
Lyrug Administration. This was virtually the 
same setup, without Cabinet status. that had 


heen proposed as a Department of Welfare, 
but as then established it was to be “merely 
1 sort of holding company,” for ‘“administra- 
purposes. We were assured that the 
Office of Education would continue to operate 


tive” 


oe 


ene ee 
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without political interference. And for several 
vears it did. 

Somebody in the Administrator's office did 
promulgate — on paper — a procedure where- 
by press releases would clear through a cen 
tral agency. but it remained only a paper 
system for vears. ignored by the Admin stra- 
tors office as well as by evervone else. Dur 
the war. we willingly complied with the emer- 
gency regulations, and sent our releases 
through for clearance by the Office of War 
Information; but we assumed that with the 
end of the war. such controls would be re- 
laxed 

As the war I kept think- 
ing more and more of what President Roose- 


neared its close 
velt had said back in 1936. I made up my 


mind to recall it to him. with a proposal for 
a new setup. after the war. There was still 
talk of converting the Federal Security Agen 
cy into a Department of Welfare. But | 
felt sure the President would feel that edu 
cation “did not belong in any Department 

There remained only a few enthusiasts among 
educators who were urging the old idea of a 
Department of Education. But there was little 


support for that dangerous propos I con 


tinued to believe. as most educators did and 
w do. that education on the tederal level 


‘<_<. 2 1] ] ld th —— 
as on the local level should be the respons 


Dilit ot vwoard of representative citizens 
nonpartisan and politically uncontrolled. I 
dared to hope that when the war was over 
Pres dent Roosevelt would move vigorously. 


to surround education in the Federal Govern 


ment with all of the safeguards which I an 
sure e belie \ ed to pe necessar' His 

me death came before he could achieve 
f Purpose NT I ] kn \ le cneris ed 


Ponderous Top-Level Control 
Mr. Ewing disliked the idea that the 


Federal Security Agency should be a sort of 
holding com 
autonomous and very different functions of 
education, health, and welfare. He felt and 


said that his predecessors had beer 


any made up of the relatively 


















Education 
That's the fancy name 

It really means that education 

follow the party line 


“Streamlining” 
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The Proposed 


National Board of Education 


1. A representative National Board of Edu- 
cation from “the grass roots of the coun- 
try” to serve long, overlapping terms 
without compensation but with travel ex- 
penses to a limited number of meetings 
per year, plus a modest per diem to cover 
subsistence. 

2. This Board would select the United States 
Commissioner of Education and within the 
law it would determine the policies and 
program for the United States Office of 
Education. 


3. The Board would hold regular pub!:: mee; : 
ings for the conduct of its business. open: 
citizens to observe, to present co: 
to make requests, or perchance t 
commendation. 

4. This democratic organization and proces 
would go a long way toward improvin 
federal educational service and ; ard 
ing education from the ever present tend 
ency toward federal encroachme: 
and control of education in the states 





Sisk bis... aistanadialia laine 





tive. He wanted to run an operating agency 


So when he became administrator, he starte 
me 1 

to operate. The education bureau ot the 

} } 


Agency bv his edic t. ceased being the Unite 
States Office of Education and | 
Federal Security Agency’s Office of Edu 
tion. The marvelous library on education 

i specialized tool of vital importance to the 


kind of work done by the Office of Educ 


tion. again by his edict— was merged into 

general library for the whole weltare 
iency. Several Office of Education er plovees 
engaged in editorial and other work related 
to publications were abruptly transferred into 
1 central information office under the dire 
ontrol of the Administrator 

Integration.” “Co-ordination Streamlin 
ng Those were the catchwords. Presumabls 
they implied greater efficiency and economy 
But they actually meant piling a ponderous 
expensive laver of personnel into the “top 
side” of the Agency to supervise and control 
the four weakened operating units of the 
Agency. one of which is the United States 
Office of Education. In 1948, the Adminis 
trator’s central staff included 2 top level jobs 
it salaries of $9.000 to $12.000. plus many 
dozens of administrative and clerical assist 










Democratizing Education 


That is a priceless tradition 
Shall we keep education free 


‘ 





treedom ? 


oO perpetuate 
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State Board of Education 


State Superintendent of Education 
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Local Board of Education 
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Local Superintendent of Schools 


presi 


Tightening the Contro!s 


kar trom relaxing the wart 4 
the Administrator clarined 
POLCy Henceforth press release & 
public tions ind ill other print Z 


required approval of the centra 


bers ol the Adn Inistrators stat ( z 
is what we should and shoul 
partie Haris n the progran ( t f 
Zea tor Ameri Democrac ’ 
pre ilist- I second ry «4 | 

<*¢ re vv t por 

Ire ¢ co ] s He 

i et uv ol } gh ( 

Massacl Ist He ra 
ue g re pee pprove | 
exe p raneou on tne r 

peecn ne | ver { 

4 ! ] d hat 1 Co 

( n e American wa ol ‘ 
| borg » ge cleared \ { 

) ! d pr ed i he ( 

rd and I put. throug! ( 
uy epr cost ) 

1p} per endents ot ho 

d_ higt chor The re ] 

I) lor da nate member o 

rator tatt argued that | 

ict te ents be se ot ‘ 

( n ht have. whatever 

other wavs the nfluence 

partisan in the driver Seat Wa 
telt in the detailed operation 
of Education, utilizing the 


nechanism ind the powertul C¢ 
the Administrator Mr 


operating 


Ewing 


Perhaps no one of these eps i 
iny great importance in itself. B 4 
symptomatic of i disturbing 
political-minded officials on i 
views, which could hardly be ' 
politic illy unbiased, into educat ; 
ind programs. I resigned in 104 : 
myself of further pressures to vie 
trol of education to partisans b ‘ 
immeasurably more at stake th ‘ 
man’s satisfaction or peace of mine ; 


During decades the United 
of Education languished for want 
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itionally Beneficial 
Lene 


The Influence of Architecture 





on Pupils and Teachers j. 4. Hull, Ph.D.’ 


the architectural features of this 
een beneficial to your pupils and 


quest 


ion 


Was 


recently asked of 


Karl W. Eckert and members ot 
staff at 
ool in Torrance, Calif. The opin 
cived in response to this question 


ning 


ite 


the 


need 


the Seaside Elemen- 


for architectural 


involving such factors as radiant 


lateral 


er-plan 
classrooms 


DASE 


design 


lighting, 
and the general desirability 
type of schoolhouse with 


planned = color 


ol 


of the finger-plan 


int is a series of one story wings 
ed to the outmoded “box plan 


vhich is usually 


ire in 


lorm 


two stories high 


Seaside School first opened its door 


oung citizens of our community 
December of 1949. The school is situ 
10 acre site, and has 12 stand 

wms. The layout was planned 


so that four additional classrooms may be 
added at any time, without destroying or 
compromising the efficient pattern of the 
wings. Special buildings and rooms include 
homemaking, shop, kindergarten, which 
can be divided into two classrooms if 
necessary, three music rooms, a multi- 
purpose building and a kitchen. Seaside 
can comfortably accommodate more than 
500 pupils. 

Che interview with Mr. Eckert and his 
teachers took place on a day when our 
usually sunny California skies were totally 
overcast. However, on entering the Ad 
ministration Building, I noted it had been 


necessary to turn on only one light. This 
light was burning in the supply closet, 
where the teachers were drawing class- 


room supplies in preparation for the open- 
ing day of school the following week. Even 
on this gloomy day, the natural light ad 
mitted to the building was sufficiently 
strong to allow close paperwork without 
benetit of artificial illumination. After com- 
menting on our observation to Mr. Eckert, 
he stated it was unnecessary to use artifi- 


cial light in the offices or classrooms during 
normal school hours, and attributed this 
fact to the bilateral lighting system, which 
\rchitects Daniel, Mann, and Johnson had 
incorporated in the design of the buildings. 

Bilateral lighting is a system of admit- 
ting natural light into the buildings from 
two sources, preferably sources which are 
opposite one another. Beneficial results of 
such an arrangement are evident in light 
intensities which are frequently as high 
as 100 foot-candles on each classroom 
desk. Bilateral lighting also insures an even 
distribution of light throughout the rooms, 
thus eliminating any dark corners. The 
sources of natural light have been archi- 
tecturally controlled so that direct sunlight, 
and resulting glare in the classroom, have 
been eliminated during the normal school 
hours. 

Principal Eckert also noted, “There is 
no question but that this school plant, 
with its facilities and flexibility of ar- 
rangement, has had a definite tendency to 
make work easier for the pupils and 
teachers.” 








Kindergarten classrooms at Seaside feature radiant heated floors. The recessed openings in the 
acoustical tile ceiling are equipped with artificial lights. 
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Mrs. Jean Gellermann, — kindergart 
teacher, was asked to comment 
building, which is apart from th 
classroom wings of the school. She 
her enthusiasm by saying, “The 
designed kindergarten, with its lighting 
rangement and its site away from the 
children, has lessened the tension 
lows the younger children to enjoy 
self expression She also noted tl! 
pastel color scheme of the kinde! 
and the newness of the building 
children a natural incentive to take 
care of their surroundings. The ch 
sense of pride in the building 
the fact it is apart from the othe 
rooms. Thus they consider the kinde 
their own 

\nother feature of the kindet 
its outdoor classroom. This outdoo! 
rangement allows the children, © 
to enjoy noisier play, an area 
selves, while the quieter group 
undisturbed in the inside classro 
low windows between the outdoo! 
door classrooms allow perfect VI 
vision of all the youngsters. 

The kindergarten building | 


This first grade classroom at Seaside School has asphalt tile flooring, a perforated with radiant heating, a series | 


acoustical tile ceiling to eliminate distracting noises, and an angle ceiling. The ceiling floor pipes through which hot » 
was designed to scale down the room fog the pupils, and also to reflect the exterior = 
light directly to the floor. Light intensities are even from corner to corner, a result stantly flows at an even tempe! 


of bi-lateral lighting. advantage of this type of heatin 








Ty, 191 






of the room is warm at all times, 

larly important in kindergartens 

he children spend much of their 
on the floor. 

Margaret Denmarsh, who teaches 
d second grades, was impressed with 
xibility of the indoor and outdoor 
ims. The desks and chairs are easily 
nged, which makes it a simple mat- 
set up small groups for individual 
ng, and thus stimulate self-expression 
; terest in the school and schoolwork. 
inted out that the outdoor classroom 
of value in providing a break from 
tz iy routine to permit the children to 
their desks outside. 
fatigue among pupils and teachers 
at the end of the school day was 
r point commented on by Seaside 

They felt this was a tribute to 
rchitectural harmony of their sur- 
ngs. Although the school is operat- 

a double session arrangement in the 
primary grades and kindergarten 

children in this age group don’t 

rest periods during the afternoon 
J ns, and are not fatigued at the close 
f school. The parents of these youngsters 
. tantiate teachers’ reports on this happy 


fe \ welcome respite from the humdrum 

ties of the school day is available to 

teachers in the form of a teachers’ 

This lounge, equipped with a range 

refrigerator, provides light snacks and 
nfortable place to relax. 

r two reasons playgrounds at Seaside 

e separated according to age groups. 


Should Superintendents B 


y few years almost every school 

: m in the country goes through an 
known as “renewal of the superin- 

nt’s contract.” It is quite a lengthy 

because long before the terminal 

4 'c. the unfortunate party of the first 
P or is it the second?) has begun to 
p his assets and his liabilities the 

popular or unpopular, the friends 

emies lost or won. If he really wants 

the friends or enemies he has 

1 the community since he came to 

tal stranger just a few years back, 

. ! turn the scale for or against him. 
{ enough support he may be able to 
ground. Otherwise he had better 


Portland Public Schools, Port- 


\r 2 Research, 
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Interior view of the administration office at Seaside Elementary School. 


Each playground has equipment suited to 
the individual play abilities of the age 
groups, and the separation of older and 
younger: children lessens the problems of 
“playground bullying.” 

The Administrative Offices of the Tor- 
rance Unified School District have re- 
ceived many fine comments from both 


H. M. Barr’ 


look around for some other place in which 
to make a new home, a new program of 
education, new friends, and perhaps new 
enemies. The question of a new contract 
occupies his mind to the exclusion of al- 
most everything else. It is then that the 
administrative ulcers begin to form, if 
they haven’t done so already. 


Insecurity Can Be Far Reaching 


This period of apprehension is not con 
fined exclusively to the superintendent. It 
percolates down through the personnel of 
the entire school system. Everybody from 
assistant superintendent to the youngest 
kindergarten teacher, is faced with con- 


siderable uncertainty, though of a some- 


kind. 


what different If the community 


educators and laymen concerning the 
architecture, the attractiveness, the color 
combinations, and the functional utilities 
of the Seaside School. It is our intention 
in all new school projects of this district 
to continue with this form of architecture 
and school planning which Messrs. Daniel, 
Mann & Johnson have interpreted for us. 


e Gypsies? 


changes superintendents, will the new one 
be better than the one they have now 
or as good? Will he stay? For how long? 
Will he be an educator, a philosopher and 
a friend, or a martinet, a dictator, a poli- 
tician? Will he be out for personal glory, 
or for the good of the schools? No matter 
what he may be, a change of leadership 
involves many adjustments. 

The new superintendent is bound to 
bring in a new approach, perhaps an en- 
tirely new program, and all this will cer- 
tainly mean a new period of indecision and 
trial. He will also bring in a new personal- 
ity, and that involves a period of strange- 
ness and wariness until everyone becomes 
better acquainted. The situation is not an 
easy one even for parents and children. 
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Every child needs a sense of security and 
a continuity of association in his school 
as he does in his home. He has enough to 
contend with trying to make a personal 
adjustment to the world of adults. At best, 
he is a pigmy in a land of giants. Adults 
are big and often frightening. A strange 
teacher, principal, or superintendent is 
often just another uncharted hazard. 

In time, the situation becomes routine, 
as it did to the little kindergarten girl who, 
when asked if she ever saw the principal, 
said, ““Yes, he comes into the room where 
we work.” “And what does he do there?” 
asked the mother. “Oh,” said the child, 
“he just comes and wents.” She had be- 
come accustomed to the big man and he 
no longer disturbed her, but what if the 
man who just “comes and wents” was a 
total stranger, with an authoritative man- 
ner, before whom even the teacher was a 
little frightened? 

And so, unless the school board has 
made a serious mistake and the superin- 
tendent is obviously unfit for the position, 
too frequent a change can seldom be for 
the best interest of the system or the 
children. Nor should it be necessary. School 
boards do not elect incompetents very 
often. In most cases the original choice 
was made because the principal or super- 
intendent had been a success somewhere 
else, so obviously, the man cannot be a 
total loss. Some school boards seem to 
have the notion that if they change super- 
intendents often enough, they might hit 
the jackpot and acquire a genius. This 
result is quite unlikely, and if it did hap- 
pen, the man wouldn’t stay long. Few com- 
munities of ordinary size can outbid the 
great metropolitan centers for his services. 
They, too, are looking for genius and are 
willing and able to meet the price. Take a 
look at the salaries of superintendents in 
Group I cities on Table I. 


Transiency Results 


The only result of a frequent change in 
superintendents is to make gypsies out of 
people who should be noted for their stay- 
ing power, rather than their speed in tran- 
sit; to add insecurity of livelihood to the 
many other tensions involved in the edu- 
cation and control of the younger genera- 
tion. The teaching profession has had a 
long history of such insecurity. Not too 
many years ago the entire profession was 
a gypsy profession. Teachers often left the 
schools without waiting to be pushed. They 
went into other walks of life either to 
make more money or to avoid developing 
an inferiority complex. In those days it 
was no compliment to be called a ‘school 
teacher.” It isn’t yet. In fact, it was com- 
monly believed (and perhaps still is) that 
the old gag, “he who can, does! he who 
can’t, teaches,’ was more often true than 
not. So those who “could,” went. Many of 
those who stayed in the profession kept 
moving from town to town, like tramp 
printers. In England, several centuries ago, 






PLEDGE TO CHILDREN 


At its closing session on December 7, 1950, the White House Conference 


Children and Youth adopted the following “Pledge to Children”: 


To you, our children, who hold within you our most cherished hopes, we t! 


members of the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Yout! 
relying on your full response, make this pledge: 


From your earliest infancy we give you our love, so that you may grow wit 
trust in yourself and in others. 

We will recognize your worth as a person and we will help you to strengthen 
your sense of belonging. 

We will respect your right to be yourself and at the same time help you « 
understand the rights of others, so that you may experience co-operative living 

We will help you to develop initiative and imagination, so that you may have 
the opportunity freely to create. 

We will encourage your curiosity and your pride in workmanship, so that 
you may have the satisfaction that comes from achievement. 

We will provide the conditions for wholesome play that will add to your 
learning, to your social experience, and to your happiness. 

We will illustrate by precept and example the value of integrity and the 
importance of moral courage. 

We will encourage you always to seek the truth. 

We will provide you with all opportunities possible to develop your own 
faith in God. 

We will open the way for you to enjoy the arts and to use them for deepening 
your understanding of life. 

We will work to rid ourselves of prejudice and discrimination, so that 
together we may achieve a truly democratic society. 

We will work to lift the standard of living and to improve our economic 
practices, so that you may have the material basis for a full life. 

We will provde you with rewarding educational opportunities, so that you 
may develop your talents and contribute to a better world. 

We will protect you against exploitation and undue hazards and help you 
grow in health and strength. 

We will work to conserve and improve family life and, as needed, to provide 
foster care according to your inherent rights. 

We will intensify our search for new knowledge in order to guide you more 
effectively as you develop your potentialities. 

As you grow from child to youth to adult, establishing a family life of your 
own and accepting larger social responsibilities, we will work with you to 
improve conditions for all children and youth. 

Aware that these promises to you cannot be fully met in a world at war, we 
ask you to join us in a firm dedication to the building of a world society based 
on freedom, justice, and mutual respect. 

So may you grow in joy, in faith, in God, and in man, and in those qualities of 
vision and of the spirit that will sustain us all and give us new hope for the future 
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itinerant teachers of the three R’s slept 
under hedges. In America, it was not as 
bad as that, but in rural areas the “pro- 
fessor’ who couldn't lick the biggest boy, 
left shortly after he made the attempt. 
Comparatively few men became school- 
masters, and fewer stayed. The public ex- 
pected teachers to be models of virtue and 
diplomacy, and such a role may have been 
too exhausting for the male of the species. 
Even the successful ones moved frequently 
because, until quite recently, salaries were 
so low that even a small increase was 
enough to warrant moving to a new com- 
munity. Today, thanks to the rapid spread 













of tenure and more adequate pay, teac! 
ers, both men and women, expect to mak 
a career out of the profession. Now U 
average teacher can look forward to spen¢ 
ing a lifetime in a town of his choice. Lik 
the doctor and the lawyer, he can gro¥ 
up with the community and raise his ch 
dren in it. 

But not the average superintendent Hi 
is still the gypsy of the educational sys 
tem. He still works under a comparatll! 
short-term contract. Only a very 'eW 
his kind are fortunate enough to ¢?) 
the same kind of legal tenure which tea 
ers, principals, and supervisors have 
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Distribution of Salaries of Superintendents of Schools in Cities Over 30,000 in 


Populati 


cite 1 


$11,125 $17 


Research Service, 


ation 500.000 or « 


III, population 


cities. His subordinates 
he knowledge that as long as they 
itisfactory service, nobody can drive 
ut of their jobs and force them 
inother profession or another com- 
The law grants them protection 





Il. Length of Contract of 276 Super- 
dents of Schools in Cities Over 30,000 in 
September, 1949)*® 


As Reported in 
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because the public has finally realized that 
without some kind of security, no con- 
tinuity of policy, professional improve- 
ment, or peace of mind, is possible. 

It is about time that similar conditions 
existed for superintendents. They could do 
with a little more security and a little 
greater peace of mind. How comparatively 
brief the average superintendent's contract 
is (up to September, 1949), can be seen 
from the accompanying tables supplied by 
the Educational Research Service of the 
National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 

In the larger cities, the median length 
of contract is four years; in the smaller 
ones, three years. It is true that contracts 
may be renewed and often are, but the 
uncertainty is always there, and that for 
a number of possible reasons. For example, 
there are always those powerful forces in 
every community which are opposed to 
change. There are people who believe that 
business should be progressive, that ma- 
chinery should be up to date, that doctors 
should learn and practice new methods of 
medicine, but they are definitely opposed 
to any change in education, or for that 
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matter, in any other of our major social 
institutions. These people are quite often 
the most successful and the most articu- 
late members in the community, and they 
quite naturally believe that the curriculum 
and the method they had at school are, in 
part at least, responsible for that success. 
Consequently, they oppose what they call 
“fads and frills” and all those changes that 
go by the name of “progressive” education. 
Throughout the United States, we find 
these groups raising their voices against 
the new education. To them progressive 
education stems from some radicals in 
Teacher’s College and is responsible for all 
those children they know who are poor 
readers, poor spellers, and possess poor 
manners. 


It’s the Superintendent Who Pays 


The superintendent is caught in the 
crossfire. He is the visible symbol of edu- 
cation in his community and he becomes 
a very natural scapegoat. Even if he pro- 
claims his heartfelt devotion to the three 
R’s, he still is held responsible for the 
poor spellers and all the rest. Even though 


TABLE III. Years in Present Position of City 
Superintendents in American Association of 
School Administrators* 
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California 19 37 14 11 5 3 2 91 5.6 
I}linois 15 39 16 14 13 4 3 104 6.7 
Indiana 11 7 #15 5 5 3 1 77—«S..7 
Ohio 18 44 27 2 7 4 4 127 7 
Oregon 3 10 5 l 2 21 5.8 
Totals 66 167 77 $4 ) 1¢ 10 420 6.3 
*Research Division, N.E.A. December, 1949. 
‘Not including a small per cent where years of service 
was not reported. Based on 1950 membership list as 


published in 1950 Yearbook, A.A.S.A. 





he points out that the great majority of 
the older generations quit school without 
ever coming in sight of an elementary 
diploma and were obviously uneducated, 
not only in spelling but in every one of the 
three R’s, and all this under the traditional, 
not the progressive education, it avails him 
little. The critics brush the argument aside 
and return to the attack. To make matters 
worse, the poor superintendent knows that 
if he turns the clock back and instructs 
his teachers to resume the textbook, 
memoriter, drill practices of the past, the 
time will surely come when he will be 
attacked for doing so by other and younger 
groups in the community. They may have 
been educated elsewhere under modern 
methods or they may have read the popu- 
lar literature of progressive education in 
their magazines and daily newspapers and 
they insist on some of it for their children. 
So they want to know why the board 
doesn’t fire the old fuddy-duddy of a su- 
perintendent and get somebody younger 
and more progressive. More than one su- 
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NEW YORK STATE MUTUAL CODE OF ETHICS 
FOR SCHOOL BOARDS AND TEACHERS 


The New York State School Boards Association, Inc., has achieved a victory in 


that it is the first state organization of 


school boards to co-operate with a state 


teachers’ association in developing a mutual Code of Ethics which school boards and 


their teachers should observe as a means 


of developing good relations, and what is 


more important, giving the children of their respective communities a high type of 


instructional service. 


The New York General Code of Ethics is deserving of acceptance by boards of 
education generally throughout the United States. — Epttor. 


1. The teacher and the school board 
recognize that while the teacher partici- 
pates in the formulation of school policy 
under the leadership of the school ad- 
ministrator, it is the duty of the admin- 
istrator to recommend, and the preroga- 
tive of the board to determine final policy. 

2. The teacher and the school board 
transact all official business through 
proper channels and hold inviolate all 
confidential information. 

3. The teacher and the school board 
recognize their obligations to develop 
growing appreciation and understanding 
of the principles of democracy; they re- 
frain from using the school to promote 
personal views on religion, race, or par- 
tisan politics. 

4. The teacher and the school board 
agree that due notice in fair time be 


given in all cases of appointment, resig- | 


nation, or termination of service. 

5. The teacher and the school board 
avoid disparagement of fellow workers 
and predecessors. 


9. The teacher actively participates in 
the work of local, state, and national 
professional educational associations; the 
school board actively participates in the 
work of township, county, district, state, 
and national school boards associations. 

10. The teacher uses ethical procedures 
in securing positions, and in maintaining 
salary schedules; the school board uses 
ethical procedures in filling positions and 
in maintaining salary schedules. 

11. The teacher accepts no compensa- 
tion from firms commercially interested 
in the school; no member of the school 
board accepts such compensation. 

12. The teacher assumes responsibility 
for the welfare of the pupil and shows 
sympathetic understanding of pupil prob- 
lems; the school board provides condi- 
tions under which this can be accom- 
plished. 

13. The teacher endeavors to maintain 
| good mental and physical health and to 
maintain a wholesome attitude toward the 
| pupil ; the school board provides health- 


6. The teacher and the school board | ful teaching environment. 


are impartial in all relationships with the 
pupil. 

7. The teacher and the school board 
encourage able and promising students 
to enter the teaching profession. 

8. The teacher receives from the ad- 
ministrator candid appraisal of his work, 
and help with his problems; the school 
board requires such supervisory assist- 
ance. 


14. The teacher develops through con- 
tinued study, travel, participation in pro- 
fessional and community life, and through 
|wholesome human relationships; the 
| school board stimulates and encourages 
| professional growth of the teacher. 

15. The teacher is proud of his profes- 
|sion; the school board is proud of its 
| teacher. 


| 





perintendent has said with Shakespeare, 
“A plague on both your houses.” 

It takes a very strong personality with 
a tolerably thick skin to stand the gaff. 
The easy way out is to become a school 
politician and run with the hounds. Some- 
one has defined a politician as a man who 
waits to see which way the biggest crowd 
is going and then dashes in front, yelling 
“Follow me!’”’ Who can blame him? 

A story is told of a meeting of superin- 
tendents at a convention in the Northwest 
to discuss the problem, “What is the chief 
duty of a superintendent?” There were 
many opinions. One of the younger men 
suggested that the chief duty of a super- 
intendent is to improve the curriculum and 


Stimulate the in-service training of teach- 
ers. Another one said his chief duty was 
to serve as executive officer of the board 
and see that school money was not wasted. 
A third said that a superintendent can be 
of the greatest service to the community 
by a modern testing program that keeps 
children up to par in their classrooms and 
keeps teachers on their toes. Still another 
said that the superintendent should be the 
spokesman of the school system to the 
general public so that he can bring the 
two together. And so it went for quite a 
spell, each speaker offering a different idea 
of what the superintendent’s main duty 
should be. 

Finally a grizzled veteran of the educa- 
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tional profession arose and said, ‘  haye 
listened with a great deal of pleasy « ang 
profit to the ideas and ideals of my \ unger 


colleagues. Everything they said is rye. | 
agree with them that a superin: aden 
should be an educational expert, | proy. 
ing curriculum and teachers; he sh: .ild be 
a financial expert, watching the bud: + and 
spending its money most wisely; he houyld 
be a testing expert, so that he may eyaly. 
ate the educational results in the © arioys 
classrooms; and, of course, he shou | be a 
public relations expert, because mich oj 
his time is spent on speeches an: inter. 
views and board meetings and 

clubs. But I believe, and I speak 

long and occasionally hectic exp 


r 
ervice 


that a superintendent’s first duty ‘0 the 


schools is to get himself re-electe: Once 
he is out of a job, he can be of n: 

at all. He can no longer functi 
expert of any kind. He is just 

of the unemployed.” 


Requirements for Superintendents 


And so to get re-elected, a n 
sometimes become a quite different 
from the individual he would |i 
and what a wise community would exp 
the superintendent to be. That in :tseli 
no small contract! According to the | 
nouncement of the Educational |!’o 
Commission, “The Unique Funct 
Education in American Democra 

“As head of a system in which 
and sciences are taught, the schoo! 
istrator is called upon to possess know): 
edge and intellectual interests that 
broader than those of any one prof 
Without this knowledge and thes 
ests, he cannot act effectively as the cha: 
nel of communication between th: 
board and the teachers who organize cu! 
riculums and carry on instruction 
nothing of taking the leadership expect 
of him in such matters. As head of t 
schools he is subject to impacts from near 
all the interests, good and bad, that ope: 
ate in the community; not merely to t! 
touching health, or public work 
relief of dependents. Under his jurisdict 
are children from practically all sectio! 
of the community; not merely those 4 
fected by specific regulations of « poli 
Sanitary or industrial character. Litera 
nothing that goes on in the com: 
alien to him. The very nature 0! 
imposes peculiar duties upon hii 

It is tough enough for an 
ent to live up to such a decalo 
tues, even in the best of circumst 
be all the things he should be a 
sional, and to be the politician hy 
to win the votes necessary for rr 
is asking a great deal of a mai 
too much. Sooner or later, to 
other contract, he becomes mor 
than professional. Or to save 
respect, he leaves the profession 
or finds some other community W 
standards of educational integri' 
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her case, the community is the 
such a man stays because he has 
| principles to expediency, the 
ave acquired an educational poli- 
ither than an educational leader. 
oes, whether on his own initiative 
he request of the board, the com- 
loses the benefit of a great deal of 
; experience which every superin- 
- t acquires on the job. Nobody is 
. that an inefficient person be kept 
ob just to avoid losing that ex- 
Such a man should have been 
| from the profession long ago. But 
e that terminates a superintendent’s 
t is seldom outright unfitness for 
sition. All too often the dispute be- 
the superintendent and the board 
it arise over any question of per- 
efficiency. More often it is a dispute 
policy; or the defense by the super- 
ent of a subordinate he feels is being 
4 tly criticized; or some difference of 
F over the wisdom of certain ex- 
tures; or perhaps a program of edu- 
different in some detail from that 
ed by some influential board mem- 
prominent citizen. Whatever the 
the result is the same — one super- 
ent is on his way out and another 
over the horizon 
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The Community’s Loss 

private business can expect to 

e success if its general manager stays 

ly long enough to acquire detailed 

‘ledge of the plant, the personnel, the 

mers, the system of operation, and 

» the state of its finances, and then leaves 

e way to a successor who must go 

rh the same routine. What is true 

‘rivate business is equally true of a 

system. It may take a school su- 

tendent four or five years to acquire 

rough knowledge about the local edu- 

il, social, civic, and economic condi- 

vhich have some influence on schools 

hildren. It takes time to learn the 

ind characters of the teaching per- 

to build in them the acceptance of 

ern educational philosophy, and to 

it it works out in practice. It takes 

'o improve teachers who do not come 

tandard, to become thoroughly ac- 

ed with the special needs of the 

n of the community and to lay plans 

long-term building program which 

ern cities must undertake in order 

e the increasing number of those 

Every time the community makes 

‘e in educational leadership, the 

superintendent carries with him a 

pecialized information concerning 

its people, its individuality, and 

system. And the incoming su- 

lent inherits a mass of problems 

e| he can have but little information 
cal experience. 

it turnover of superintendents is 

only to a school system but 

so to the man whose contract 
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Board of Education, Caldwell, Idaho 
Left to right, standing: C. R. Bevington; Carl Krebs; Marvin Baker: Walter Dix, 


vice-chairman. Seated: H. 
L. P. Remsberg, chairman. 


Maine Shoun, superintendent; Margaret Gipson, clerk; 


; 


The board is responsible for a wide expansion of school services and for a building 
program which will enable every child to enjoy the advantages of a complete plant 


in a new or remodeled building. 





is terminated. For a man in the field of 
public education, there is but one em- 
ployer and only one job in any community. 
That employer is the school board and 
that one job is with the school board. 
For any other kind of worker, there are 
many jobs similar to the one he is leaving 
and as many employers. If he leaves one 
employer, he has a chance of finding an- 
other, very frequently in exactly the same 
line. Or if he is a professional person, a 
doctor, a lawyer, or an architect, the loss 
of any one patient or client is never fatal. 
There are other people in the community 
who will use him. 

Not so with the superintendents of the 
schools. If he finds himself without a con- 
tract, he has no alternative but to pack 
up his household goods and leave town. 
He must sell his home, give up the friend- 
ships he has made, interrupt the schooling 
of his children, and start a new life in a 
totally strange community. 

Who, then, can blame a superintendent 
if he becomes a politician, a fence strad- 
dler, a man who puts his own welfare and 
that of his own children ahead of his edu- 
cational principles? The superintendent 
who should be the vigorous leader of a 
corps of devoted, forward-looking teachers 
eager to bring to the children of his com- 
munity the best in educational science, 
becomes a temporizer, a person slow to 
take a definite stand for what he knows is 
right, lest he make some powerful enemies. 
A man to whom a community and a teach- 
ing staff should look for the best in edu- 





cation, is compelled in self-defense to think 
more of votes than of progress. This is 
no theoretical picture of some vague possi- 
bility. It is a concrete reality. Every state 
in the Union can offer many examples. 
Even superintendents who have passed 
their probationary period and are accepted 
both by the community and their own 
subordinates, must be constantly on the 
alert to avoid an unpopular stand or be- 
come involved in some controversy. The 
sword of Damocles hangs by a very thin 
thread. 

Better times are coming, however. The 
plight of the superintendency is being 
recognized all over the United States, and 
the trend now is in the direction of longer 
contract periods and in some cases a con- 
tinuing contract similar to that of teachers 
and principals. Such a contract is, of 
course, terminable when the board is no 
longer convinced of the usefulness of the 
superintendent; but this happens only 
after a fair hearing on both sides. When 
such a happy condition prevails, the school 
system is no longer subject to the periodic 
disturbances and the political maneuver- 
ing which occurs when the time for renew- 
ing contracts approaches. A superintendent 
in such a school system can then spend 
more of his time and energy on profes- 
sional work and less on worrying over the 
possibility that some decision on curric- 
ulumi, or on organization, or some extra- 
curriculum activity which does not meet 
with universal approval, may start a ven- 
detta and cost him his job. 
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THE FIRST DUTY 


THE first duty of school boards in 1951 
is “to hold the line,” to see that the 
schools carry on their work efficiently and 
with full regards to the needs of the times. 
Whether we have before us an immediate 
war with all the horrors that the atomic 
weapons will bring, or a decade-long period 
of mobilization and of partial wars with 
the harassments of economic and industrial 
disarrangement, of extreme nervous ten- 
sions and moral dangers, and of assaults 
on our democratic personal freedoms and 
family stability, the work of the School. 
of the Church, and of the Community 
must go forward for the welfare of the 
individual and the family and for ou. total 
national freedom and safety. 

In the time ahead there will be special 
duties for the schools to perform, co- 
operation and even leadership in civil 
defense, in preparation for military pro- 
duction, in the maintenance of community 
health and morale, in the conservation of 
materials and man power. The opportunity 
for planning and working toward the 
achievement of these immediate goals, the 
final result of which will be that farther 
end, Peace, must be grasped eagerly by 
every executive school staff and 
board. 


school 


HIGHER SALARIES IN SIGHT 


THE N.E.A. Summary of the Current 
Economic Status of Teachers deserves se- 
rious study on the part of local school 
executives and boards of education. It in- 
dicates clearly a steady drop in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar and outlines 
sharply the need of continued studies of 
the local teachers’ salary schedules. 

The vast confusion in the national econ- 
omy caused by the uncertainties of our 
international relations and the possibilities 
of a war with the Communist nations, sug- 
gests the difficulties which confront boards 
of education. It will be necessary to main- 
tain teachers’ salaries with full considera- 
tion of the professional importance of 
teaching service under the conditions which 
are emerging and which all point to the 
fact that schools and education are essen- 
tial in any war effort. 

The salary problem is only one aspect 
of the total critical teacher situation 
which school boards must face in this 


disturbed year of 1951. If we may be- 
lieve President Conant and other prophets 
we shall have many years of unsettled 
conditions —if not of war— ahead. It 
may be necessary to withdraw many male 
teachers from the classroom for periods of 
military service. Even if these men are not 
lost for the duration, the work of the 
schools will be seriously hampered, and 
all teachers will be at a premium. Higher 
salaries for all teachers are indicated as 
a means of preventing all losses into occu- 
pations other than compulsory drafts into 
the army or navy. 


SCHOOL BOARD RULES 


THE board of education at Milford town- 
ship high school district, Ill., has printed its 
rules and regulations in the form of a 
statement of policies, worked out by the 
legislative authority of the school district, 
the school board. The document is to be 
used by the board’s own members in their 
official work, by the supervising principal 
and his staff, by the teachers, and by the 
patrons and citizens who come in contact 
with the schools. 

In part, the statement consists of definite 
rules requiring or forbidding needed specifi 
actions for the daily operation of the 
schools. In close proximity to these rules 
are statements of policy and guiding prin 
ciples so that the school employees con- 
cerned will clearly understand what the 
schools hope to achieve. 

The material is in a form which seems 
to allow considerable freedom on the part 
of the principal and the staff in matters 
that are professional in nature and bene- 
ficial in character. The supervising prin- 
designated as_ the 
leader and executive to whom the board of 
entrusts the 
initiating educational policies for its own 


cipal is professional 


education responsibility of 
acceptance, of doing the day-by-day ad- 
ministrative chores, and of providing the 
information which will enable the board to 
evaluate the entire work of the schools, 
and to report to the community on its own 
activities and policies. 

These rules are a long step forward from 
the legislative type of school board legis- 
lation intended to cover every eventuality 
and to hold the superintendent and the 
staff within hard-and-fast lines of duty. A 
policy type of rules like these require a 
high degree of competency and devotion to 
duty on the part of the school executives and 
teachers. They imply good will, thought- 
ful consideration in the solutions of prob- 
lems, and co-operation of all concerned. 
The board of education must have a high 
sense of democratic action, a devotion to 
constantly improve the educational pro- 
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gram, good judgment of the effec: 
of its professional staff, and a wi 
to periodically review and _ redi, 
policies. 





THE GOOD SUPERINTENDENT 


THE effective superintendent oi 
is a highly trained, vigorous, a 
critical executive, a leader, and a | 
individual. Dr. Alfred H. Skogs 
writing about the superintencd 
schools in six important communit 
New York City, in his book 
ministrative Operational Patterns, 
their leadership. 

The superintendent is in a key 
influence the development of the 
professional competence and his way 
ing problems set the tone of how yx. 
together. The superintendents of thes: 
schools show more likenesses than diff 
administrators and as people. It is sigr 
in these schools so many different 
such striking similarities. These super 
think of the whole staff, including 
and business and custodial workers 
a functioning unit working on a « 


} 


lem. They tend to view lay peopl 
members or potential members. Th: 
jealous of power. They 
and authority freely to those who 

try to do the job at hand. Their att 
duces the feeling among their co-wor!} 


delegate 


personal prestige of the team membx 
best from the accomplishment of 
group. They are willing to learn 
workers. They rely on the give-an 
democratic discussion because they b 
the best solutions to problems com: 
method. This personal demonstrati 
belief in the effectiveness of the 
process has a far-reaching influence ar 
staff and the community. The peculia: 
of co-workers are freely recognized a: 
opportunity possible is utilized for eact 
his place in the sun. Personally 
vigorous, highly trained, and self-criti 


The foregoing statement points | 
ties which every board of educatio 
find in the chief executive in its « 


f 
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A marked absence of any of these qua 


and attitudes points to ultimate fail 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PUBLI 


RELATIONS 


A philosophy of public relations 
board of education should recogni 


fundamental premise that the sc! 


not belong to a board of educatio! 


the 
ry 


the teachers or to the other schoo © 
ployees but to the people of the dist! 
Such an understanding by members 0 
board of education will pave the way ! 
public understanding and support ‘or 
public schools. With public unders' ding 
schools will prosper and flourish. \ ithout 
oarG 


public understanding and suppor! 
of education have a most difficult ' 
Bernard I, Griffith. 


ne. 
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U. S. Office of Education is moving 

with three new programs concerning 
assistance to schools as stipulated in 

ws enacted in the final sessions of 
Congress. 


tant to the authorizations contained 
lic Laws 815 and 874 Commissioner 
Kducation Earl J. McGrath has assigned 


sibility for administering a nationwide 

| facilities survey to Dr. Ray L. Hamon, 

of the U. S. Office of Education’s 

. | Housing Section, and has lodged re- 
bility for administering the programs 

cial assistance to local educational 

es in federally congested districts to 
division in the Office of 
the Division of School 
\ ce in Federally Affected Areas, which 
Dr. Erick L. Lindman heads 


vly created 
tion, namely 


What the New Public Laws Permit 
( I ol Public 3 


ed September 23, 1950 


Law 815 (S. 2317) ap- 
authorizes the 
of $3,000,000 to remain available until 
the 

existing school facilities, to 
eed for the 


relation to 


ded ‘to assist several states to 
survey 
construction of additional 
distribution of 


population, to develop state plans for 


the 


ties in 


construction study 


resources 


and to 
local 


facilities 


programs 
state and 
schoo] 


lequacy ot 


ble to meet require 


\ccording to the terms of the measure 
match the federal funds 
; ivailable for the above purposes with 
SO) contributions from state sources 
w further provides that federal ex- 
ires should be apportioned on the 
an objective formula, with a $10,000 
m guaranteed for each state and a 
$150,000 earmarked for the District 
imbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico 
the Virgin Islands. The legislation is 
that the making of these 
in no way commits the Congress to 
z@ OF appropriate money for actual 
ction 
er Title II of Public Law 815 govern- 
unds are authorized for aid for school 
in federally affected local school 
Congress has appropriated the sum 


‘ 


tates must 


In saying 


for 1,000 for the fiscal year 1950-51 
the ‘ also authorized undertaking contract 
ng ‘ ons not to exceed a_ total of 
rds & ver, Public Law 874 (H.R. 7940) 
- j September 30, 1950, authorizes 

ce and operation funds for a 





National Developments in 


School Construction Elaine Exton 


three-year period ‘to provide financial assis- 
tance for local educational agencies in areas 
affected by federal activities. . . .” A total 
of $23,000,000 has been appropriated for this 
aid for the current school year. 


The School Facilities Survey 

Dr. Ray L. Hamon, general 
of the School Facilities Survey, expects to 
have returns on certain aspects of the study 
by December 1, 1951, and that a progress 
report will be presented to the Second Session 
of the 82nd Congress on the over-all estimated 
need, state and local resources, and as much of 
the determined need by individual projects 


co-ordinator 


as the various states have completed by 
that time 

He explains that the nationwide survey 
will include 

1. An inventory of existing school facilities 
by attendance centers and by local school 
administrative units including — 

a) Factual data on rooms, areas, capacity 


and date and type of construction; 


b) Evaluation as to educational adequacy 
safety, and permanency of each facility; 
and 

c) Factual data 
portation, 

2. The over-all need for the 


construction of school facilities, by 


relative to pupil trans- 
state-wide 
capacity, 
space, and cost, to— 
a) Relieve overcrowding 
half-day sessions; 
b) Replace obsolete, improvised 
safe facilities; and 
c) Provide facilities made necessary by 
current school district reorganization 
3. The adequacy of state and local re- 
sources to meet school facilities 


and. eliminate 


and un- 


require- 
ments — 

a) Extent to which local school administra- 
tive units have used their present legal 
taxing and bonding capacities for school 
construction; 

b) Present state laws relative to financing 
capital outlay for schools; 

c) Present pattern and amounts of state 
aid for school construction; and 

d) Feasibility of making available in- 
creased resources for school construction 
through legislative or executive action, 
or both. 

Application and_ information 
regulations prepared by the U. S 
Education for use in carrying on 
facilities surveys in the states have 


forms and 
Office of 
school 

been 


forwarded to the Chief State School Officers. 
Dr. 


Hamon assures that the Office will co- 
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WHAT STATES WILL RECEIVE 


Estimated 
States Amounts 

48 STATES $2,850,000 
Alabama 72,800 
Arizona 15,960 
Arkansas 47,600 
California 171,080 
Colorado 24,080 
Connecticut 33,600 
Delaware 10,000 
Florida 46,760 
Georgia 77, 
Idaho 12,600 
Illinois 143,360 
Indiana 74,480 
Iowa 47,600 
Kansas 35,000 
Kentucky 67,480 
Louisiana 59,360 
Maine 18,480 
Maryland 38,920 
Nebraska 24,640 
Nevada 10,000 
New Hampshire 10,000 
New Jersey 77, 
New Mexico 14,840 
New York 232,960 
North Carolina 93,520 
North Dakota 13,440 
Ohio 142,520 
Oklahoma 50,400 
Oregon 28,000 
Pennsylvania 195,160 
Rhode Island 12,600 
South Carolina 52,080 
South Dakota 13,160 
Tennessee 72,800 
Texas 156,800 
Utah 15,960 
Vermont 10,000 
Virginia 65,520 
Massachusetts 79,800 
Michigan 122,080 
Minnesota 56,280 
Mississippi 55,160 
Missouri 72,520 
Montana 11,200 
Washington 43,960 
West Virginia 7,040 
Wisconsin 63,840 
Wyoming 10,000 


D. C. AND OUT- 





LYING PARTS* _ 150,000 
TOTAL $3,000,000 
* District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands 
operate in every way with the designated 
state educational agency in organizing and 


conducting the studies in the respective states 
and will provide consultative services for 
that purpose 

An estimate of how much federal money 
each state complying with the requirements 
of Title I of Public Law 815 is entitled 


a ee ee 


re ee ee ne ee ers 
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to receive out of the total $3,000,000 
authorized and appropriated, as computed by 
the U. S. Office of Education, is shown in the 
table. These figures have been certified for 
official use. Within its allotment each state is 
entitled to receive an amount equal to 50 per 
cent of its expenditures in carrying out the 
purposes of Title I in accordance with its 
approved application. 


Aid to Federally Affected Areas 


Dr. Erick L. Lindman, director of the 
Office of Education’s Division of School 
Assistance in Federally Affected Areas, esti- 
mates that in the next six months from 
800 to 900 school districts will receive federal 
funds under Public Laws 815 and 874. 

Title II of the first-named measure relates 
solely to school construction aid in such 
areas while the latter Act provides for current 
expense assistance. Both laws recognize the 
responsibility of the United States for the 
impact of certain federal activities on local 
school systems and declare it to be the 
policy of our government to provide financial 
help to such schools. 

Since about 95 per cent of the assistance 
rendered in the current fiscal year will be 
related to the defense program of the 
Federal Government in prospecting programs 
for the next fiscal year the changing situa- 
tion brought about by the accelerated mobil- 
ization effort is being taken into consideration 
in budgetary planning. 

The U. S. Office of Education has dis- 
patched application forms and instructions 
to Chief State School Officers for distribution 
to local school systems that are likely to be 
eligible for aid under the terms of these 
Acts and each State Department of Educa- 
tion has assigned specific personnel to work 
with the Office of Education on problems 
connected with these programs and will re- 
view and certify all applications as provided 
in the legislation. 

Dr. Lindman suggests that school adminis- 
trators or board members, seeking clarifica- 
tion as to the eligibility of their districts, 
confer with the representatives designated by 
the state educational agency for this pur- 
pose and that to facilitate prompt action 
officials of eligible districts, wishing to 
participate, submit their applications at an 
early date, making sure to furnish all of 
the information called for in as accurate and 
full form as possible and to indicate priority 
of need where more than one “Application 
for Projects Construction Assistance” is sub- 
mitted. 

The Office of Education’s Division of School 
Assistance in Federally Affected Areas has 
established a Field Operations Service under 
the direction of Arthur L. Harris. Twelve 
field representatives have been appointed to 
assist State Education Department represent- 
atives and local school district officials in 
interpreting the legislation, regulations, and 
procedures and to help with the submission 
of complete application forms as a basis for 





determining what financial assistance can be 
made available in each case. Local school 
executives desirous of obtaining the advice of 
the U. S. Office of Education field representa- 
tive assigned to their area can request this 
service through their State Department of 
Education. 


Still a Schoolhouse Construction 
Crisis 

“The Sist Congress has made a start to- 
ward the solution of the school facilities 
problem by enacting Public Law 815,” the 
UL. S. Commissioner of Education stated in 
a recent address in which he stressed the 
need for furnishing federal financial aid for 
school construction and warned that “the 
major problem of providing adequate schools 
for the nation’s children remains to be 
solved.” 

In every part of the country, the quality 
of elementary and secondary education is 
impaired by the use of makeshift classrooms, 
overcrowded plants, and obsolete equipment 
and facilities, he pointed out, declaring that 
“the best information now available reveals 
that 250,000 public elementary and secondary 
classrooms and related facilities are needed 
to relieve overcrowding, to eliminate half-day 
sessions, and to replace obsolete and unsafe 
schools and that an additional 25,000 class- 
rooms and related facilities will be needed 
every year for the next ten years to ac- 
commodate increases in the public elementary 
and secondary schools. 

“At an estimated average cost of $27,000 
for each classroom and its related facilities 
such as libraries, laboratories, auditoriums 
and gymnasiums, these 500,000 additional 
units will require an investment of 31.5 bil- 
lion dollars over the next ten years in terms 
of current price levels,’ he commented. 

Even these figures do not tell the whole 
story, however, since in addition from 16,000 
to 18,000 classrooms normally need to be 
replaced each year because of obsolescence 


Developing Shortage of Building 
Materials 

As the schools of the nation face the 
greatest school plant shortage in their history 
many school districts are finding it difficult 
or impossible even with the use of all of their 
fund raising capacities to provide all the 
classroom space and other facilities needed 
Moreover school districts are now faced with 
the dangers of building program curtailments 
and of price increases coming as a result of 
the immense mobilization drive and _ its 
stepped up demand for labor and materials 

In the opinion of Dr. Willard E. Givens 
executive secretary of the National Educa 
tion Association and chairman of the National 
Conference for Mobilization of Education, 
who considers that education is a first line 
of defense not only against military aggres- 
sion but against the present unparalleled 
ideological offensive, school conditions “will 
grow steadily Federal 


worse unless the 
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Government through the newly est» \isheg 
National Production Authority intervenes to 
provide a system which will assure a. even 
flow of materials needed for edu 


purposes.” 
While the U. S. Office of Educat the 


tional 


National Conference for Mobilizat on 05 
Education, as well as other educationa! »roups 
have representatives conferring the 
National Security Resources Board, |» Na. 
tional Production Authority, and ot de- 
fense agencies on the problem of «sitica! 


materials essential to the schools so thai these 
requirements will be taken into consid 

in any regulations and priorities set up, th 
growing gravity of the international situation 
may call forth full-scale mobilization mea- 
sures that will drastically affect even the 
most urgently needed school building pro. 
grams. 


Restrictions Affecting Schoo! 
Construction 


Various National Production Authority or- 
ders already restrict the use of certain speciti 
critical materials and some orders now 
revision may limit or prohibit const: 
of various types. 

For example, NPA Order M-4, as 
November 15, 1950, places a ban on beg: 
ning construction of certain types of building 
for amusement, recreational or enterta 
purposes “which do not further the 
effort, either directly or indirectly, 
not increase the nation’s productive ca| 
The list of prohibited structures includ 
sembly halls, athletic field houses, ble 
seasonal camps, stadiums, tennis and 
game courts. 

The National Production Authorit 
followed up its inventory control regula: 
of September 18, 1950, with a broader 
making it illegal for anyone to stoch 
on any of a large number of materia! 
as scarce “in excess of the reasonal 
mands of business, personal or hon 
sumption” or for resale on the black ' 
Included among the restricted items ar 
building supplies as aluminum, 
copper, iron and steel products, lead 
tin, and paper. 

The Federal Security Agency has de 
designated by the Secretary of © 
as the clearing agency for educat: 
health. Plans are now being develop 
the U. S. Office of Education to dete! 
needs in various areas and to prese! 
needs to the Department of Comm: 

The Defense Production Admi: 
created by a recent executive ore! 
President Truman (10200, January 
will be responsible for the plan: 
policy operation of all production 


and controls set up under the Defe pes 
duction Act of 1950 (Public Law ou 
the Department of Commerce's Nati Pr 


duction Authority will continue to 
in an operating capacity and, as in | 
will issue regulations in these field 
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Exterior, Central Junior High School, Alton, Illinois Albert M. Goedde, Architect, East St. Louis, Illinois. 





Patrons, Students, Teachers, and 
Board of Education Plan a School Building 


Albert M. Goedde’ and J. B. Johnson” 


daing 1 s\ i of phi 
1 an the W 
n thin ] 
the plannit I n I 
( ust oT ti . ig I 
I I edu | ( 
cT i ny | I 4) ‘ T 
ireé many fhilts r-old hor 
America which are housing 
il programs. If this has been true 
it will probably rus the 
tore i col un iroug } 
n hou give Cal ( 
the plans and procedures t] 
for planning the educati 


: i group of inter ted citizel 
7 trie Alton board of edu ition to plat 
rease that would make possible 





; program for the Alton Communit 
School District No. 151. This 
1X rate carried by a_ favorable 
is it was possible for the citizens 
i bond issue for the building ot 
The library. as befits the academic center of the school, is finished attractively and 


Fast St. I I 
t of Sel Alton, I has a carefully chosen collection of significant books and pamphlets. 
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eer  - schools. In May, 1947, the citizens of 
ede. Reber = voted a million dollar bond issue. Four h 
thousand dollars of this issue was to | 

for the construction of the Central 

$600,000 for the construction of th 

Junior High School 

loday the Central School is practical 

pleted and ready for use, and the West 
is under construction. Therefore, w 

contine our discussion to the plans and 

ture of Central School. In November 
the building bonds were sold at an inter 
1 percent. It mav be interesting 

nterest rate is one of the low: 
building bonds in the Mid 
the sale of the bonds, $ 

invested in governmen 

local building and loa: 

the distnct might rece 
iterest earned until the 
needed for payments to conti 


noe ™ 


v Was deposited 


need 


gvmnasium-auditorium serves community as well as strictly student groups. 


x 
a 
Ey 
* 

& 





Floor Plans. Central Junior High School, Alton, Illinois Albert M. Goedde, Architect, East St. Louis, Hlinois. 
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Upper left 





“Se 
on a 
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Ihe corridors are finished in easily maintained asphalt floors and tile wainscoting. (Upper right) The rear exits lead to the 
basement Lower left The science laboratory is fitted for multi-purpose use. Lower right 
Ihe cafeteria seats one-half the enrollment. 


playground 


group too otten 


sidered essential in 


ind compiled 
board ot edu ition 


should not 
Howe Ver 


ind worth wl 


conce ption 


building program was 








tect is to plat huilding that plans tor a school before the plans are sub- 

rally sound and that vw ouse Une tted to contractors for bids.) The board of 

‘ progra h d lu on advertised for bids in July of 1949 
for the children. With the understanding When the bids were opened, it was found 
he building must fit the needs of the cot that the cost of construction of the building 
for several decades, the architect must i be approximately 60 cents per cubic 
ildings flexible enough to. fit the toot. The general contract was awarded to the 

ging needs of the community. After in R. and R. Construction Company for $302,145, 
wing several architects, the board of — the plumbing and heating to Thomas J. Flem- 
tion selected Albert M. Goedde. arcl ng Plumbing and Heating Company for $79,- 


from East St. Louis é ctrical contract was awarded 
tectural monuments to community o Central Electric Shop for $17,328.14. All 





ng groups have not and never will be ontractors were from Alton, Ill. The caf- 
lucational value to a school district. The eter equipment was purchased at a later 
irchitect. must work hand in hand with the date from the Duke Manufacturing Company 
iperintendent and the board of education 1 of St. Louis. at a cost of $13,598.90. One of 
developing. planning, and writing the specity the reasons why the building cost per cubic 
for the school building foot was below the national average is in- 
due course Mr Goedad presel ted the dicated bv Architect Goedde's description of 

ind specifications for approval by the the building which is as follows 
d of education and administrative statt The structure was so designed and adapted 
parents, faculty members, and the to the sloping side that a minimum of ex- 
ird of education reviewed the plans, made cavation and foundation wall construction was 
ggestions, and returned them to the arch necessary to make every square foot of wall 
for revision. The plans were again pre construction pay off in usable building space 


d to the board of education in final torn for the 400 students who attend the Central 
approved by the board. (The county School. The following plans indicate the 


superintendent of schools and the state de durable and fire resistive construction that was 
partment of education must also approve the ised throughout 
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Construction Details 


Footings: Concrete spread footings under two- 
story and auditorium-gymnasium portions with 
column pads and double reinforced concrete 
footings and brick walls under one-story portion 


Walls: Exterior 13-inch masonry except for 
i 9-inch walls under windows on all one-story 

portions of the building. Haydite block backup 
and waterproof plaster has been used along with 


waterproofing in the brickwork. Interior masonry 


| in all basement areas is of glazed structural tile 
to the ceiling except in the gymnasium where 
i tile has been run to wainscot height. Interior 
non-load bearing walls with two-inch metal lath 
and plaster and wainscot to top of built-in 
} locker heights are of ceramic facing tile in all 
| first floor corridors and toilets in academik 
i portions of the building. The auditorium-gym 
; nasium entrance lobby and toilet facilities have 
| structural glazed tile to the ceiling 
i Floors: Floors are all concrete on grade or bar 
| joist with heavy wire mesh reinforcing, stee 
j trowel finish, and asphalt tile covering in color 
ful patterns, except for the auditorium-gym 
nasium which is clear maple. The concrete gym 





(Top left 
Alton homes. 


The science lecture room serves also for visual-education 
Sottom left) The art room is fitted for any academic 
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nasium floor has been waterproofed, and treated 
lumber sleepers and subfloor are laid to give the 
best possible base for the finished floor 

Ceilings: Ceilings in all classrooms are plaster 
on metal lath. Acoustical analysis indicated 
definite need for acoustical treatment of ceilings 
in the dining room, band room, corridors, and 
auditorium-gymnasium. These have been pro 
vided to give a building with a minimum ol 
distraction trom noise and pertect acoustics In 
the auditorium-gymnasium 

Insulation All ceilings have been insulated 
with equivalent of 4 inches of mineral wool 

Framing: Framing is of light steel columns 


beams, and struts with bar joist supporting 
poured gypsum rool deck over all areas except 
auditorium-gymnasium, where trusses and col 
umns supported the bar 

Sheet Metal: Sheet meta msists Ol $+ gauge 
| inu f ind copper gutt 1 spout 
( 0 ireas which re f t | t 

Lighti Semi-indirect lighting , ‘ 
in a ( s nd stu ‘ wit HH han 


subject 


without obstructions 





Top right) The unit 


Bottom right The 


February, | 


auditorium has been held at 35 foot-cand) 
Windows: Architectural 


installation of glass block by the placing 
horizontal mullion and shorter sash. Thi 
done on the south and east classrooms 
building thus attesting to the flexibility of 
tural design around the fenestration 

Doors and Frame All frames are 1 
teel with all exterior doors of the same 
All interior doors are blond birch 144 inch 

Hardware: All exterior doors have pani 
and are self closing with Schlage classrox 
office locks as required 

Painting: All exterior wood and ironwor 
been given three coats of paint. Interior 
ire covered with two coats of varnish 
blond finish to light birch trim 


natural 


Chalk and Bulletin Board These 

( vith tack strips, map rails, alu 
troughs and trim 

R fins \ twenty-vear bonded roof | 
ipphed to all flat roof areas with 
bechive type interior roof drains. ( 

rool h a 15-vear bonded if 
sheet 


kitchens are fitted with appliances found « 
straight and 


main corridor is 


projected stee! 
have been used with same arranged for alt, 





951 
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Sc ene Riese) Rall 


A typical classroom. 





























Plumbing All has been done in the best po 
inner with copper water pipe, circulating 
t line ifetv mix shower valves, wizard 

: ‘ head flush valve fixtures thro out 
Pe { il! hambers to all tixture rina ir 
4 pe to floor with vitreous ceramic. tile 
u nt of ime tor utmost initary con 
(sas 1 ised to heat water, with | XI 

of hot water per hour avail 

‘ rate lines have been installed so showe 
get water tempered by a large mixing 
th owing water to dishwasher and 

tcner facilituce to go at higher te mperature 
Heating A two pipe steam vacuum return 

tem | been installed with copper convect 
ventilators in all classrooms thus giving 


entilation in all classroom and assem! 
Exhaust s\ 


on toilets 


stems have been installed in 


kitchen cence ind 
gVmnasium 


iditorium-gymnasium is a windowl 


As the a 


heating and venti 


ire a large auditorium 
nit has been installed to cool and ventilate 
This unit has four inch ceiling 
ets which harmonize with the lights and 
ceiling. Air is picked up off the floo 
trom the outside of the building a 
by the automatic temperature control 
\ day-night switch is used to save tuel 
ld be needed to heat exes ive tresh 
periods of no-occupan A gas tired 


provides the 


With all 


heat 
considered the 
building represents the 
le on a limited budget. The goal of 
ng maximum facilities for the Alton 
ind school children was constantly 
mind. The resulting structure attains 
il with beauty and sterling quality. One 
‘it the building to appreciate in full 

ely every dollar has been spent 
it adequate equipment and supplies 
ling will be obsolete before it renders 
Therefore, 
1 must be called to some of the worth 
pment that is installed in the Cen 
hool. The building houses grades one 
line with adequate facilities for all 
ls. One of the policies of the board 
staff of Alton 
space to study 


irchitect 
maximum 


items 


ervice to the community 


ition and administrative 
teacher must have 


| plan, and that this workroom must 
tk atmosphere and offer an incen 

good work. Such a room has been 
t the Central School and is being 


he faculty members in planning the 
e building 


th 
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The 


Planning Special Areas 


O fhice In the past entirely too much space 
has been given to the office ind office equlp- 
ment. The office is the space needed for the 


principal and his assistants to keep records 


through the \ 


ind to guide the school irious 
problems that arise in the course ot school 
ear ‘laborate spacious otmices are i waste 
of space. The Central School has wel 


planned, efficient office and an intercomn unica- 
on system which enables the principal and 
his assistants to work with the teachers and 
the pupils. Space is provided for storage, a 
ite for housing of records, a conference room, 
ind a private office for the principal 
Classroom The classroom is the most 
mportant part of a school building, but until 


Ss area has 


recent vears the planning of th been 
given very little consideration 
ind superintendent of schools 
in Central School are 


best educational 


l 
DV the architect 
The 
designed to 


opportunity. The 


classrooms 
the 
rooms are 


give 


" 


ff « 


multi-purpose general shop. 


flexible and are easily changed to fit the 
curriculum over a long period of years. Mov- 


ible equipment is installed to prevent static 
educational policies from gaining a foothold 
The rooms have permanent storage space, 
green chalkboards, cork bulletin boards, chalk 
travs, directional glass blocks, incandescent 
lighting, desks for left handed students, 
beautifully designed tile floor covering, inter- 
communication telephones, and a unit ventila- 
tor that will insure adequate heat and fresh 
iir at all times 


\s mentioned by the architect in his out- 
line of the building, the plan adapted to the 
contour of the earth has saved a great amount 
of money. The rear view of the building shows 
how advantage has been taken of the sloping 
surface to insure maximum space with mini- 
mum excavation. This advantage has also 
been worked out for the halls leading to the 
lower level and the long spacious hall on the 
upper level. Under modern educational plan- 


' led nag 
( led page 





Principal W. B. Lewis has easy access to any room by the public address system. 
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The Richholt Primary School is especially planned to withstand the low temperatures of the North 
Dakota climate. All windows are of the thermopane type.— Ritterbush Brothers, Architects, 
Bismarck, North Dakota. 
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The kindergarten room in the Richholt Primary School includes a work 
alcove with a sink, cloakroom, washrooms, and storage cabinets. The 






kindergarten has a separate exit leading to a special area in the playground. 































Midwestern Community Adopts 
a Long Range Improvement Program 


A, C. Van Wyk’ 


| 10 the board of education of the city 
Bismarck idopted i Sl 1) OOK capital 
ement program to be completed In SIX 
Phe program was adopted alter a rather 
ve survey to determine future needs 
The projects included in the program were 
truction of two primary neighborhood 
one large elementary school, the re 


na netallatiar ' ohting ¢ fire 
dg installation ot hghting txtures 





e schools, modernization ot the home 
g and industrial-arts department 
) ol a cateteria the enior hig 
1 the construction o iInctlo 
the ootball tield 
( wrat cing fl ced ) 
( building fund |e Phe 
‘ nd sue drawing e 
¢ i" d $5. Since co 
Ry . roy IG Ol ; . 
( ( ed gover ent ) 
t er cent ntere The rat ) 
( ect ed tro? the ‘ ‘ 0 ‘ 
idded to the | ding d. | 
ny ; 
‘ rd of education called the 
the , 
ind le | ring : pprox All elementary classrooms in the Bismarck grade schools have been modernized, 
: wait Ts die tine i a a redecorated and equipped with fluorescent lighting. 


t ct co Diete | re t . } } } ] 
Unit kitchens with modert ppliances it drver. mangle. deep treeze. garbage disposal 

( j I ( ( ; : : ' ; ’ ae 
cluding electric nd gas ranges nd retriget Init. dishwashing machine ing adequate stor- 


The Richholt Primary School 


The Richholt Primary School nas een 

vleted and is now occupied. It is a tour- 

ncluding teachers office modern 
Kitchel nd muit purpose room 


This makes it possible to house the vounger 
lren small homelike school within 
easv and safe reach of their homes. The multi- 
purpose room is used for music and physical 
ctivities. It is also equipped with dark shades 
for visual education Toilets and outside en 
trances in the multipurpose room make it 
possible to use that part of the building in 
connection with the summer recreational pro- 
gram. It also serves as an intimate part of the 


thborhood life as a gathering point tor 





neign 
ldren and adults 


' hi 


‘ 4 
He 2IMARY ' BISMARCK I : The kindergarten is a large L-shaped room 
ARCHITECT with plenty of space for work and play ac- 
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tivities. Each classroom is equipped with a 
small platform for dramatics and room pro- 
grams. Movable storage cabinets and furniture 
make it possible for the teacher to use her 
own ingenuity in room arrangements. 

Toilets and washrooms in each classroom 
are equipped with fixtures of small size. Sinks 
and drinking fountains are a part of the 
equipment of each room so that each room 
is a complete unit in itself 

The classrooms are painted in various pastel 
shades with high reflective value for proper 
lighting. Continuous fenestration equipped 
with drapes that prevent sun glare but allow 
the light to pass through and adequate fluores- 
cent lighting give the optimum in seeing 
conditions 


The Will-Moore School 


The Will-Moore School. a_ 17-classroom 
elementary building planned to house grades 
from the kindergarten through the sixth grade 
is now under construction and should be com- 
pleted by the fall of 1951. Because of the 
size of the site it is a combination one and 
two story building. The one story section is 
a primary wing, the two story section houses 
the intermediate grades, and the third wing 
is a combination auditorium-physical educa 
tion room with a recreation room and a jani- 
tor’s apartment in the basement 

The area under the one story wing is un- 
excavated. The basement in the two story 
wing contains a multipurpose room with a 
well-equipped kitchen and a large storage 
room. The storage room is well underground 
and in an emergency could be used as a 
bomb shelter. The multipurpose room is 
equipped with roll-away folding tables which 
make the space readily available for musi 
activities, physical education, PTA meetings 
and other community activities 

Rather than have a separate workroom for 
each classroom, the classrooms are consider 
ably larger than average so that the teacher 
may set aside a portion of the space for a 
workroom. Each classroom is equipped with 
cupboards and sink and an ample number of 
movable storage cabinets. The kindergarten 
and primary rooms are provided with ward 
robes. The intermediate grades have hall lock 
ers. The health center has medical and dental 
rooms, a room equipped with two cots. and 
a reception room 

The project room will have homemaking 
facilities at one end and manual arts at 
the other. The primary grades have toilet 
facilities in the classroom. In the intermediate 
grades the toilets and washroom facilities are 
so placed that they can be closed off fron 
the rest of the building and used in connectior 
with playground activities in summer months 

Windows have directional glass block over 
two panes of thermo-pane glass for a clear 
vision strip. A variety of light pastel paints 
is used on the classroom walls. The floors are 
light asphalt tile. All trim. cabinets. desks 
and furnishings are blonde birch or maple to 
reflect as much light as possible. The Will 
Moore School, fully completed, will cost ap 
proximately $600,000 
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The basement houses under the auditorium a large recreation room and a suite for 
the janitor. In the space under the lobby and the classrooms in the lower left o! 
the first floor is located a multi-purpose room with a kitchen adjoining. 














One Superintendent’s Story — 
SR. tL.» Bl 





[wenty irate taxpayers (not North Koreans ) 
me to our school board meeting. They 
wanted to know about that new school build- 
ng. They would know the reason why the 
board was planning to build an outmoded 
two-story elementary school rather than a 

dern one-story building 

These taxpayers had been reading some 
tall stories about the merits of one-story school 
structures. There they stood and sat before the 
board. with the verbose zeal of self-indoc- 
trinated converts to the well-advertised ‘new 
look” in elementary school construction — one 
story that should stand where traditionally 
two stories had stood before 

neir plea was that the better school boards, 
the better school architects, the state depart- 
ments of education, and the better commun- 
ties were building better elementary schools 
me story high. The better one-story schools 
were being built at better prices, and were 
providing better educational facilities for our 
our young people 

There we, the board of education, were im- 
paled on the panel of polemical democratic 

nm while twenty taxpayers made storybook 
nag out of one-story s hool buildings 


people 


Two-Story Versus One-Story 


Out of the confused clamor, their collective 
harge emerged with embarrassing clarity 1m- 
plying that apparently we were unaware of 
the educational advantages of the one-floor 
school, and that we were proposing to waste 
tax money on a more expensive and less de- 
sirable two-floor building 

In short, these citizens were astonished at 
our stupidity, and our fixed disposition to per 


sist in that state. The oratorical barrage 
abounded with suggestions that wisdom in 
spending school tax money would be found 


n building a new one-storv elementary 
Collectively, we sat in uncomfortable silence 
then, under increasing pressure from the 
garrulous spokesmen we stood to defend the 
seemingly indefensible: and in turn, sat again 


Ist an ever rising ruffled silence 


A Board Member Speaks 


One ot us denied that the recent floor on the 


floor plan was essentially new. “The state- 


has been made that one-storv school 
lings are more modern. Currently, quite 
imber of one-story school buildings are 


ind I have no quarrel with them. They 

t certain charm, and have their place 
er certain local conditions, but one-story 
ngs are not new our little old red 
houses were one-story buildings too. Ad- 
new features are being introduced 


he mere fact that they are new features 
‘ a not prove that the buildings as a whole 
bj I etter 
} r , , 
lere in Dunkirk, we have had a 20-class- 


ne-story elementary school since 1921 
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Thomas E. Harney’ 


During these 29 years we have discovered by 
experience that such a building has disad- 
vantages which definitely offset its admitted 
advantages. At least you cannot say this is a 
new idea which has not been seriously con- 
sidered by this board. We have had 29 years 
of ‘experimental’ experience that so large a 
one-story building is educationally and eco- 
nomically unwise.” 

Not even our board-member speaker, at 
the conclusion of his remarks, seemed to be 
under the impression that his brief retrospec- 
tive presentation had been sufficiently con- 
clusive to convey the suggestion that the 
taxpayer delegation should go home. 

The Architect’s Analysis 

Somebody in the swirl of taxpayers, pro- 
jected the irritating suggestion that the board 
proposed a second-choice type of building, 
rather than a first-choice type. He offered as 
support for his argument an editorial in the 
paper. The board’s architect thereupon 
irose in offensive defense 

“Let me say,” he said, “that I am here 
solely for the purpose of frank discussion of 
a matter of deep interest to the taxpayers of 
the city of Dunkirk. I hope that I may assist 
in clarifying a situation which has, to some 
people at least, become confused 

I have read the editorial in Eve’s Observa- 
tions! This editorial implies that the board 
of education made a mistake in planning the 
proposed No. 3 School and it states that single- 
story school buildings are more modern in 
plan and construction 

“Before discussing these points, I wish to 
call attention to a few important factors that 
must be taken into consideration in the plan- 
ning of a new school. They are 

First, the geographical location, the topography 
of the area to be served, and the present and 
probable tuture pupil enrollment from the area 

Second, the availability of a suitable, centrally 
located = site of sufficient size to accommodate 


lox il 


One or Two-Story School? 


the new building and to provide appropriate 
playground space. 

Third, the type of educational program to be 
offered in the new school. 

Fourth, the need, if any, to provide for com- 
munity activities in the new building. 

Fifth, a preliminary study of the type, size, 
and cost of a building that would provide the 
accommodations desired. 

Sixth, finally, the determination by the board 
of education, based on these considerations and 
studies, of the building program judged to be 
the best solution of the problem from an educa- 
tional, community, and cost standpoint; and the 
ultimate submission of the plan to the voters for 
approval or disapproval. 

“Tt is unfortunate that many people are un- 
aware of the hours spent by the Dunkirk 
board of education in the study of these and 
other factors. Obviously, no community can 
abandon its gainful employment to make these 
studies — that is why a limited number of 
civic-minded citizens, willing to give time to 
the public good, are elected to boards of educa- 
tion to do the work in the name of the com- 
munity. And I have yet to find a board which 
did not devote its time to the public good as 
intelligently, as seriously, and as untiringly as 
though they were being thanked and paid 
for it. 

“Your board has made the studies I have 
outlined. They have looked over plans, costs, 
and buildings. They have decided upon what 
they thought was the best program and the best 
building — all factors considered — for Dun- 
kirk. 


Claimed Advantages of One-Story 
Building 
“Returning them to the editorial, which 
states that one-story buildings are more mod- 
ern, let us review the claimed advantages. 
What are they? 
1. No stairs to climb 


point —if so, it will 
obsolete 


Well, this 


make two-story 


may be a 
dwellings 





The courtyard of the Dunkirk one-story school as it appeared in June 1922. 
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with the most modern, efficient, and last); 
terials known by experience to be 
and desirable for school use. This ty 
Dunkirk building will be built at less 
the taxpayers than that of a one-stor 
ing of inferior construction and finis 
“These are the considerations which |} 
your board to its decision. I hope t! 
will realize that you are getting a 
school building a first choice, not 
choice, structure. Your board has giv: 









thought to modern construction 
certainly have not made a mistake 


decision to build a two-story struct 
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To no one’s astonishment, the super 


ent of the Dunkirk board said that 
kirk board’s architect was right. He 


he too had a letter from the superir 


Perspective of the new two-story elementary school under construction 


at Dunkirk, New York. 





who had visited the “Storvville” sc} 

2. Better Supervision. By whom? There is a is experimental and the State Education Depart the Dunkirk architect. This letter rep 
teacher in each classroom, whether on one or ment is frankly waiting to see how it takes. S substance the observations of the D 
two floors; and the principal does not spend his far, the people in the building are not too highly irchitect concerning the constructi 
day standing in the corridor pleased since the only way they can get an ind finish of the ‘Storyville’ schoo 

3. Bilateral Lighting. This means windews on sunlight is to open the solid doors leading into = —* 
two sides of the classroom for better light dis the corndor Reply to a Taxpayer's Comment 
tribution. It is a good point, but we find that The building wa ipparent nstructed a One taxpayer, speaking from the 
directional glass block provides excellent light cheaply as possible and, although it had beet plied Sure, some one-story schox 
distribution with windows on one side only in operation two and a halt montl ut begu aa te iuse of cl t tion. TI 
In one-story buildings, bilateral lighting is pos to show this cheapne lreadv. Wa ind good because of cheap construction. | 
sible if the corridor has classrooms on one side block, not 1 wit! ted s true of some two-story buildings. > 
only which is costly. If classrooms are placed Various past shades rt it K Is in You can't establish a case for the 
on both sides of the corridor, the secondar’ ginning to crack, and wit! ! me n di chool by picking out one poor one-stor 
light must come from a skvlight. This decrease ut parts of thi b ng and trving to make out that all « 
the lighting in amount and efficiency and if The building ha uitit ildings are like that one. How 
you have ever had experience with a skylight space 1 Du ni i State Education Department 
you will know that the problem of maintenance the childret ntrat mie mpi favor of one-story school 
will he difficult hat " ‘ { t t it . 
— peer geiean to the plaveround from ever i lestion whet! tt lr One board 1 ember replied Wi 
classroom. Except for kindergarten, this is rel t er i he State Ed 1) 
tively unimportant. Further, the possible advar poor materia ! t! t hict n that. It 
tage is Yt undisputed since in our climate a ~ I ) t 1. | tI I } 
door leading directly into a classroom not onl \ ts per cul loot ! t ementar i 
lets in drafts, but also adds to the wet and dirt 


tracked into the roon 


5. Lower ( This general stat t Tt super ‘ repor e ‘Stor 
is entirely false. Much attention I : - 
in a prominent architect uper to the new } 
one-stor he building at ‘Stor N. % z I t that 
structi of this school e entire f f . ere : . ' rt th ! now 
I personally visited this school to obtair rt at t ry 
the facts. Strangely enough. these facts. dis Phe I . r No id 
prove the conclusions that this building is low > Dunkir r ve 
in cost. The six classroom school actually cos aitor - Once M 
$187,972. Here are comparative cost figure howe! rar , 
on the one-story ‘Storvville’ School and of ( » or craft 
three two-story buildings I have t I Phe e | t () 
niet ec ‘ 
- her r In ad our W 
‘ , 1) 


I sited the ‘Stor e’ School] ( yar 
with a superintendent of schools tror i scnos 
weterr y Buffal TI - ic what } xR \¢ 
Sy f near PUTTAaAILO n ] wna ne Wrote 


in his report to his board of educatior 


A Superintendent’s Findings 


The ‘Storyville chool is a small, or t 
ele mentar’ chool I 1% roon housing If 
pupils; no basement; rooms with only northe: 
exposure, with bilateral lighting. giving light 
but no sunlight from south through high wir 
dows protected by wooden louver 

Clear glass windows run the entire length of 
the classroms to give children a lovely view of 
the outdoors. All windows are sealed in, but each 
room has a door leading directly outside " 


well as one leading to a corridor, which run 

the full length of the building and which also 
as arge Ciear-Zla WInNKOWS exposer 0 ie 

h larg ] ] i 1 to th 


south. This northern exposure for the classroom The one-story school, Dunkirk, New York, erected in 1921 and still in service in 1950 
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School Heating and Ventilating 
Practices in the United States w. w. schmiat’ 


A Study Sponsored by The American School Board Journal 


(CONCLUDING ARTICLE) TABLE B 
\s stated in the previous artic le.' the above subject will be dis- = Responsibility Imspec- 
“ General Statement if no code tion 


ed with reference to the practices in those states which have 
real statewide regulations. See Table B. Contacts were made 
with 31 of the larger cities and public officials were asked to > 


fton 


itton 





out and return a questionnaire similar to the one used on a C; z 2 : 5 = : 2 = 
ite-wide basis s ££ Fe = < : ¥ n 5 5 = 
lhe replies have been very disappointing; in those cases where ees £ F ¢ 3 fF - - 
ertain agencies. other than those in the cities contacted, were = ss -~ 2 - gee PY >. & = 
referred to, correspondence with them was carried on, some quite Se aa = = >= i a Ss 
thy, but in most cases either no replies were forthcoming or - Ros = es ts BO STETES 
e agencies had no real information to give. The table referred na oa 
quite enlightening in that it gives little material, in too — RBattimore, Ma Y FR 70 \ Some \ \ 
cases, upon which to base any real opinion as to the local — Birmingham, Ala N FRN N \ \ ¥ 
tices of heating and ventilating " 
(ne can hardly say that where no regulations exist or are in a : villi viele ’ Com ¢ 
e, school buildings are not properly taken care of so far as Davenport, 1 
wove subjects are concerned. As stated previously, this whole Denver, § NFR N ’ me ' 
tter is evidently left in the hands of the architect or the heat la M 
; engineer when the school building plans are developed and — k N 
: e school constru ted. The writer goes on record as stating that : “ ms 
OpmMion both professional groups as a whole are capable ; ek: eas y FRN \ . Ais wy N 
ndling the subject of heating and ventilation in an acceptable gs. CFM 
ner, in most cases. But. one may ask. why have any regula , " 
it all. if this is the case? | ) | clgg 
y I Y Fk \ \ 
By e answer lies, of course, in the fact that we do not all think CFM 
: e along this line; one may decide that tive cubic feet of air “ ' 
: ite per occupant is enough it cuts down the cost of | ¢ ' 
devices and operation. Someone believes that a standard of — oy City, Ob 
bic feet is necessary and another feels that if we sterilize © N NN NN \ \ 
we do not need any air movement at all, infiltration taking = | yt : _ . s ‘ 
wo th et P.M. CFM 
3 ileguard the children and to place all concerned on a ' f a 
j e or less equal footing, regulations seem required. Where they — , R . FERN 1 , \ Bd. 
t. things are likely to go forward quite smoothly so far as CFM 
concerned, and one can be assured that the school will ' _ i ’ CEM » 39 
le healthful surroundings for its occupants. Now let us see Leake 
the table shows 7 
will be noted that those making specific reports are con - be <p " ae ; 
with the safety of the building so far as minimizing fire : . ‘only CFM D 
due to heating equipment all require trom two-hour | On N 
ting up to complete tireproofness with a four-hour rating be . won So . ’ .. 
edian. So far as the classroom temperatures are involved 
do not specity any tixed level, a few use the words “ade a 
q ind “comfortable.” while only five give a definite answer \ entilation CFM 
H rees for Chicago, Ill. and 75 degrees for Portland, Me igidienhaes nee a 
. uspected that local school administrators will see to it Caen 
: the children will be in comfortable surroundings method and means of introducing air is not specifically stated, 
$ tilation requirement is not universal, as 4 out of 16 re except in one case. 
none’ on this item. Where required, the amount of air Where no code is basic, the responsibility for proper air con- 


ent Is mentioned by eight cities and of these, four are ditioning rests with but few authorities, but here again it is 
the commonly accepted 30 cubic feet per minute for each surmised that health and other agencies are not only interested 
int. two call for 100 per cent outside air. Only three com but may and do take a hand in the situation, advisory or other- 
emselves as to the amount of recirculation permissible wise, if and when it seems necessary. Inspection of these factors 

ventilation is quite universally permitted though the — is not universal but likely is more prevalent than the reports and 


: the Table indicate. 
riant Consultant, Madison, W 
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Approaching Crisis for Education 
Challenges School Boards to Action 


With each passing day it becomes increas- 
ingly clear that if all who are concerned with 
public education, particularly boards of edu- 
cation, do not energetically insist on the need 
for priority consideration during the national 
emergency, our schools are soon going to find 
themselves in a desperate plight. 


MOE Reveals Critical Situation 


The National Conference for Mobilization 
of Education (MOE) was created last Sep- 
tember by over 70 educational organiza- 
tions as a means of co-ordinating efforts in 
behalf of the schools. An executive committee 
of 17 was formed and an office established in 
Washington with a full-time co-ordinator in 
charge — James L. McCaskill, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C 

At the latest meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, the co-ordinator reported that al- 
though governmental agencies receive his rep- 
resentations courteously, and express verbal 
agreement concerning the essentiality of edu- 
cation to the national welfare and security 
there is no slightest indication that they are 
disposed to establish the priorities that are 
the only means by which the critical needs 
of the schools can be met. 

Another very disturbing factor in the situ- 
ation is a tendency on the part of agencies 
of government to employ personnel for serv- 
ices relating to schools without any regard 
whatever for educational background and ex- 
perience. A recent instance in a top-level 
policy-making agency involved a man who did 
not know anything about the United States 
Office of Education through which he would 
have to function according to the August di- 
rective of the National Security Resources 
Board, who had no knowledge of State De- 
partments of Education and their legal re- 
sponsibility for public and private schools, and 
who did not understand how local boards of 
education are established and function to 
provide and maintain the educational facilities 
needed in each school district. No matter 
how sincere the intentions of such a person 
may be, he starts doing what he is supposed 
to do under a tremendous handicap, and it is 
inevitable that the interests of the schools 
will suffer from his inadequacies 


N.S.B.A. Co-operates with MOE 
MOE has been widely distributing through 
its component organizations a recent commu- 
nication entitled “Priorities for Education.” 





Edward M. Tuttle 


In forwarding this communication to all state 
associations of school boards, the National 
School Boards Association pointed out that 

1. We are facing a long period of national 
and world tension 

2. Public education is actually our ‘“‘first 
line of defense” in this struggle 

3. School boards have hardly begun to catch 
up with shortages occasioned by the depres- 
sion °30’s and by World War II 

4. An increasing flood of children, born 
since 1945, will soon be knocking on school- 
house doors, and will require proportionate 
increases in classroom facilities and teaching 
personnel if they are not to be deprived of 
the education to which they are entitled in 
our democracy 

5. Return of the nation to a war economy 
will make it increasingly difficult to secure 
materials for essential school needs unless pro- 
vision is made to guarantee the supply and 
control the prices 

6. The need of education for materials rep- 
resents only a tiny fraction of the total sup- 
ply. not enough in any case to affect the 
defense effort 


Boards of education cannot successfy 
compete with industry on a shrinking op 
market for such things as steel, cement, brick 
wood, paper, etc., because of the restrictio: 
imposed by assessments, bond issues budget 
tax rates, and the general use of public mone 

8. Some system of priorities and allocatior 
for schools, second only to those for the m 
tary, seems absolutely essential if the sch 
are to function effectively and not be weak 
ened and handicapped as they were during 
World War II 

9. Our big task is to help people genera 
to see the impending danger to their scho 
so that they will voluntarily and emphatica 
present the matter to members of Congre 
and to governmental authorities. In this effort 
school boards and their associations, state a! 
national, working co-operatively with all othe: 
organizations having a concern for public ed 
cation, can play a leading and important r 


Manufacturers Report on Survey 
The National School Service Institute re 
cently (December 1) completed a survey 


Continued on page $4 
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Challenge 


“God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands.” 


Jostan GitBerT HOLLAND 


ve 


These ringing words, written when our country was torn by civil strife, 
offer no less a challenge in the present crisis. When what Americans do now 
will affect themselves not only, but the destinies of mankind the world around, 


how even greater the need for clear thinking, for stout courage, for firm belief 


in justice and the right, for unremitting toil in the common cause of freedom, 


security, and peace. Is it too much to ask, or to expect, that the men and 


women who guide and control our great system of public education should 


set an example to young and old in their communities by exhibiting these 
qualities in fullest measure? — E. M. T. 
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Architects Firestone and Lorscheider economically provided abundant daylight in St. Monica’s School 
at Rochester, New York, with ceiling-high Fenestra Intermediate Projected Windows, light- 
colored Venetian blinds for light control, light-colored walls and ceilings to spread daylight. 


See Fenestra BEFORE window layouts are made 
if JHESE are your school window objectives 


] Large areas for more daylight—Fenestra’s Standard 
e Intermediate Steel Windows combine to form win- 
dow walls. Their slim frames, muntins, mullions allow 


more glass per opening—permit more daylight to spread 
throughout the room. 


? Controllable fresh air ventilation—Select ventilator 
e arrangements desired (note Fenestra* Projected- 
Type Intermediate Windows above). Open-in vents de- 
flect air upward, shed rain outside; open-out vents shield 
openings from the weather. 


Free Authoritative Book on Classroom Daylighting 


Proved methods of getting better classroom daylighting, based on two years of 
research by Lighting Expert Professor R. L. Biesele, Jr.. who reported the find- 
ings of his staff to the Illuminating Engineering Society, September, 1949. A 
well-illustrated, simply-written, 16-page guide to help you get the most for your 
money when you build your new school. Send for it today. 


CHEST7U 


WINDOWS + DOORS» PANELS 


anes | 


Quality appearance—These windows are of rolled 
> casement sections of advanced design and distinctive 
hardware is used throughout. Workmanship is by skilled 
craftsmen in the plants of America’s oldest and largest 
steel window manufacturer. 


Low cost—Low first cost results from standardized 
4, types and sizes ... produced in volume. Low fmstalla- 
tion cost... modular sizes co-ordinate with wall materials. 
Low maintenance results from precise fabrication of high- 
quality materials. 




















DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. AS-2 


2256 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please send immediately your free new booklet on 
Better Classroom Daylighting. 


Name 
Company 


Address 
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(Continued from page 52) 

the manufacturers of school equipment and 
supplies. Almost without exception these busi- 
ness houses reported (1) that they could not 
get all the materials they needed, (2) that 
they were forced to buy in the gray and black 
markets to try to meet their needs, with a 
consequent great increase in costs, (3) that 
they were already from 2 to 8 months (aver- 
age 4+ months) behind in their orders, and 
(4) that they must have a steady supply ot 
materials at fair prices to satisfy the schools 
demands 

In presenting this report, the manut 
point out that they are not doing it in 


acturers 


case of self-interest. Most of them could con- 
vert to war production and make more money 
but they are genuinely concerned to “promote 
the continuance of our most essential educa 
tional system for the strength of the American 





home front in support of the war effort by 


making developed men and women cont 
ously available as good healthy educ ited cit 
zens. 

What this survey reveals is that the pincn 
is already being felt by manufacturers and 
wholesalers, and will very soon be felt by re- 


? 


tailers and school board purchaser 
] 


that 


The manufacturers fee 


tion is a general Defense Order (D.O.) pr 
ority given at the source of production to 
clude all critical materials for all manuf 
turing of necessary equipment and supplies 
keep schools operating. It is not enoug 
governme ge ies to Ke 1p d { 
ses ¢ ed ) elr Y - ese 
policies indicate they intend doing. Ever 
some schools and suppliers secure prior 
irders, by the time these trickle back to the 
manufacturers of raw materials, the produ 
tive process is in a chaotic state of confusior 


ind delays. This is exactly what happened 


during World War II 
What You Can Do 


Under the above heading. the MOE com 


munication on ‘Priorities for Education” em 
phasizes that “Congress and the White House 
need to be informed once. Educatio or 
ganizations — loca state. and national 
should develop strong statements to be trans 
mitted to 

1. The President of the United State 

2. All members of Senate d House fro 


your state 
Charles E. Wilson. director. Office of 
Defense Mobilization 

4. William Henry Harrison, head, Defense 
Production Administration (created Jan 

1951 

>. (To be appointed idministrator Na 
tional Production Authority 
ment of Commerce 

6. Earl J McGrath United state Com 


missioner of Education 


Depart 


These statements should (1) emphasize 
the vital importance of a high standard of 
education for both military achievement and 
industrial production; (2) point to specific 
needs that must be met; (3) demand that 
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N.P.A. use competent educational consultants 
and administrators in dealing with educational 
problems.” 

Clearly, there is a big job to be done in 
the interests of education. It is an immediate 
job. We must not wait until shortages hit 
every individual school before we take steps 


February, 


to prevent them. The trend is plain. The 


remedy is plain, too, but governme —_ 
cies are uncertain or reluctant to act bo 
It is up to school boards, especially raise 


their voices from every district in the natio, 
if irreparable damage to our “first |ine 
defense” is not to result 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 





On Friday and Saturday. February 16 
the National School Boards Association wil 
be holding its annual convention in the Had 


don Hall Hotel in Atlantic City, N. J 


The program will be essentially as an 
nounced in the JOURNAL last month. Certain 
ther V s d cl ges t i 
( ited 

The State SSK 0 ecre es re 
) in 4 spec il ct v ) it OW us 
dvance of the gener et ig. OU Thurs 

\ ernor ke rua;©r' t exper 
conter on ac es the ditleren es a 
oO prepare danel d ) State Ass 

Services to L K e pre 
t t t ‘ Satu 
eTi ) 
Delegate ‘ 
f ( e¢ ¢ PF ESE 
e conve 0 


{ ed States Co ‘ Edu , 
( represe er 

& { (; (y ig ne 4 ‘ r 
peake (tne Spe Ke ( ‘ 


Le der { ve f 0 

ther organizat \ | f gue 
The Nat ona ( ] ( r ‘ ‘ 
School Officers will be represented on Satur 


day morning by Mrs. Pear! A. Wanamaker 

Washington State. first vic pr t lin 
past pre dent nstead of vy Lee M 
Thurston of Michigan. the president, who w 


mediate 


be unable to attend 


6. The featured speaker at the Saturday 


? 
evening banquet will be Dr. Alexander J] 
Stoddard, superintendent of schools, Lo An 
geles, Calif. Dr. Stoddard one of the lead 
ing superintendents in this country, a former 
president ind honorar le member ot the 


American Association of School Administra- 
tors, and a former chairman. 1936—46. of the 
Educational Policie (Commission He has 


chosen for hi ubject “Our Countrv Call 


Its Schools’ and his mes ige is heing antici 


great interest by the 


? 


board members 


delegates ind school 
\ mimeogr iphed copy of the 
program may be obtained by anyone 


he N.S.B.A. office 


Continuing Activities for School Board 
Members in Atlantic City 
The conclusion of the N.S.B.A. Conve 


he banquet on Saturday evening 
eal ends the attractions in Atlantic ( 
sc hor poard members ire urged 


wh Sundav. Monday, and Tue 


American Room of the Travmore Hote 
( presided over by Dr \W I I 
Ver chairman ot MO} 


ted to be platform guest it’ the 
ng session of the A.A.S.A. Speak 
on ¥ be Dr. Henry H. H 
dent. George Peabody College for Te 
Nash e, Tent ind Charles E. Wil 
n ra Corporation, De 
Mict \ per il howing of the ne 
Time Film “Schools March Or 


\t p.! Monday i section 
ointls pon ored by the A.AS.A 


N.S.B.A will be devoted to a _ pal! 
cussion of the “Induction and Prepat 
School Board Members for Effective ™* 
inder the chairmanship of W. A. B 


perintendent of schools, Nashville 
Thi meeting will be held in the 
Lounge of the Dennis Hotel. The Ke! 


will be F. H. Trotter, Commissioner 


“anclud mn nag 
( ed on page S¢ 
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Notice the clean, all-over brightness of these mod- 
ern classrooms in a Buffalo, N. Y. school. Fixtures 
are Sylvania Trimline CL-242, equipped with 
Sylvania Warmtone Fluorescent Tubes. 






CP-242. Here is the popular all-plastic-shielded Trimline 
Fixture. Provides maximum light diffusion and low bright- 
ness. Conforms to the American Standard Practice for class- 
room lighting. Equipped with two 4-foot standard-start Syl- 
vania Fluorescent Tubes. 


g 


LIGHTEN EVERY GRADE... 


6 





l//Sy 


arune< 


\ | 


| WITH THE VERY LATEST IN 


..- SYLVANIA TRIMLINE FIXTURES 


ere 


In secondary as well as primary grades, the question 
of correct lighting is receiving more and more atten- 
tion from school authorities everywhere. 

Sylvania engineers, well aware of present lighting 
trends, have devoted special attention to the design of 
fixtures for proper classroom illumination. Today, the 
Sylvania Trimline Series offers you the ideal light for 
every modern school requirement. 

With these attractive, streamlined fluorescent fix- 
tures, lighting levels are uniform and constant. There 
are no dark areas ... no shadows. No harsh eye-strain- 


ing glare. Your light is right in intensity ... right in 
color .. . everywhere in every room! 

Flexible . . . Economical 
Sylvania Trimline Fixtures come in sizes for every 
need. Designed for standard or instant-start tubes. 
Louvered or full plastic shielded. 

You'll also find Sylvania Trimline Fixtures easy to 
install, and extremely economical to maintain. New 
illustrated folder gives full details and shows photos 
of numerous installations. For free copy mail the cou- 
pon now! 
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- NINE EXCELLENT REASONS WHY SCHOOL MEN 


SPECIFY “STANDARD” 
CLOCK SYSTEMS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Only one (heavy duty industrial type) motor 
used in the entire system. 


Program mechanism continues during power 
failures; signals sound on correct time im- 
mediately on resumption of power. 


Time dial and program are geared together 
always synchronized. 


No batteries of any kind reserve power 
always available. 


Simplest setting of program schedules; 
punch printed ribbon and place it on drum. 


Special schedules may be set up on spare 
ribbons and interchanged in a moment. Extra taster-Progrem 


ribbons furnished without charge. Controller, Type SYN-S 


. Approx. Dimensions 
Bell board allows placing any signal on any 15” x 38" x 9 


program schedule by changing position of 
plug on board; also permits manual ringing 
of any signal when required. 


Ask for 
Automatic reset feature for secondary clocks Bulletin No. 18] 


allows individual setting not only groups 
- keeping all clocks together 


Entire system is simple in design; fewer 
parts to require attention. 


Other “Standard” Products for Schools: Fire Alarm Systems « Laboratory 
Panels (for Physics, Chemistry, Electrical Shops and Laboratories, Phar- 
macology, Psychology, etc.) 


conoee GERUEET 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


83 LOGAN STREET + SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





(Concluded from page 54 Ohio, will preside at this meeting which will 
cation, Chattanooga, Tenn., and first vice- be held in Trimble Hall in the Claridge Hotel 
president, N.S.B.A.. Supt. H. I. Willett of Edward C. Ames, president, board of edu 
Richmond, Va., and Supt. Earl H. Hanson of cation, Toledo, Ohio, and Harry J. Linton 
Rock Island, Ill. Half a dozen board members superintendent of schools, Schenectady, N. Y 
and superintendents will act as interrogators will be the speakers, and there will be six 

On Tuesday, February 20, at 2:30 p.m interrogators 
another sectional meeting, jointly sponsored School board members in Atlantic City 
by the A.A.S.A. and the N.S.B.A., will dis should consult the program of the American 


cuss the matter of “Effective Co-operation Association of School Administrators for 
Between the Public Schools and the Public in other features of particular interest to them 


Understanding and Providing a Satisfactory These will include the huge commercial ex 
Program of Public Education.” E. Leslie hibit, the special exhibit of school architecture 
Bowsher, superintendent of schools, Toledo i section meeting on Wednesday afternoon 





February, 19%] 


devoted to “Ways and Means of k; ‘eping 
Board Members and the Board Informed” 
and a meeting on Thursday morning on “Or. 
ganized Propaganda Against Public S hools,” 
at which Dr. Henry H. Hill, president of 
Peabody College for Teachers, and Edward 
M. Tuttle, executive secretary of the NS BA 
will be the speakers 


A New Directory 


The office of the National School Boards 
Association at 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
Ill., issued in January a revised directory 
of the names and addresses of presidents and 
executive secretaries of the existing State 
School Boards Associations. Many changes 
have occurred since the last directory was 
issued in June, 1950. Any person or organi- 
zation having need of this list may secure 
copy by writing for it 


Note: Permission is granted to State Schoo! 
Boards Associations to reproduce the foregoing 
irticle, in whole or in part, provided acknowl 
edgment be given to the AMERICAN SCHOOL Boar 
JOURNAI 


TEACHERS 
= ADMINISTRATION 


SICK-LEAVE PAY POLICY 

The Houston, Tex., board of education ha 
voted to pay all teachers at the time of retire 
ment, the accumulated, unused sick-leave salar 
vhich may be due them under the general 
board of education rules. At present, teachers 
ire allowed to accumulate up to 90 days o! 
unused sick leave. The plan has been extended 
to custodians and 12-month employees who a 
late sick leave up to one-half year 





may accumu 
ot ervice 
The plan was opposed by two members 
the board, who pointed out that it would 
increase the school budget $75,000 a year anc 
that only those teachers could enjoy it wh 
had been fortunate enough not to have been i 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 
FOR TEACHERS 

During the school year 1949, a work program 
for the in-service training of teachers was estal 
lished in the schools of Athens, Pa., under the 
direction of Richard H. Bartholomew, supervising 
principal. The Athens Borough teachers par 
ticipated in the preparation of a new elementa 
course of study. Later it was decided that teachers 
from. the irrounding township school districts 
might benefit if invited to participate in the work 
The teachers from Athens township and Sout! 
Waverly accepted the invitation and a number 0! 
committees were formed to present material and 
to take part in the discussions 

Near the end of the year 1949-SO the teacher 
igreed to a proposal to employ a special con 
ultant in the field of elementary education. Ar 
item of $800 was included in the budget for this 
purpose. Other school districts also approved 
plan. The cost for each teacher is $10. The initia 
$10 is paid by the board 


the 


+ 
> i's RK Rerynor has been elected presidet ‘ 
rd Altoona, Pa. CHartt W. CLlucn wa ame 
> irs H PAN ha een elected for a fourt!? a 
resident of the board at Butler, Pa. Rottanp L, PeMa® 


wAS nNamer e-president 
& De Harry J. Gorn has been re-elected pre 
the board at Aliquippa, Pa. Raymonp N. Keyser ¥4 


named vice-president 
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“"'Tis a long way from the old 


black-painted boards, chalk-stone crayons, and rabbit fur erasers of my 
ql 1 time to today’s colorful writing walls of Litegreen chalkboard.” 


1! aT | 


rit} 
ve 


LITEGREEN FOR MAXIMUM 


SLATEBESTOS READABILITY © LOW BRIGHTNESS RATIOS 


Litegreen chalkboards are color-engineered to provide 
better visibility, greater eye comfort, and a more 

cheerful classroom atmosphere. No special chalk or 
crayon is required, yet the machine-rubbed surface writes 
easier and erases cleaner than any other. Installation 
problems are minimized as no special wall construction or 
treatment is required. There are Beckley-Cardy chalkboards 
to meet every school need; all made in conventionai black 


Videoplate or the new Litegreen at no extra cost. 


SLATEBESTOS — The first VIDEOPLATE—The newest 
chalkboard of its kind. Fire thing in chalkboards. Tough, 
resistant, damp-proof cement light weight, warp-proof 
asbestos base. Permanent, panels in long lengths to sim- 
won't expand or explode. plify installation. 


Architects can supply details from Sweet’s Architectural 
‘ile, Section 23e; or, write us for full information. 
Ask for Bulletin CBg 


SEE OUR COMPLETE DISPLAY AT A.A.S.A. ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION; BOOTHS 25-27-29. 
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The secret is a clever hinge arrangement—plus a muntin, 
a glass panel and a metal panel. This same beautiful 
Fenestra* Hollow Metal door can be used: Swing-in or 
swing-out ... left or right hand—each with panels of 
metal or glass... with or without a muntin. 

It costs a lot less because Fenestra craftsmen can give 
you the variety you need and still concentrate production 
facilities on a few basic high-quality types. Naturally, 
when production waste in time and money is eliminated, 
quality goes up and cost comes down. 

This door is tough—it can be kicked and slammed 
and still look good. After years of use, a coat of paint 
will make it like new again. 


Fenestra 


Doors - Windows - Panels 
















[ 


this can be 


12 different doors 






... It costs a lot less 





One of 135 Fenestra Doors in Mandeville High 
School, Flint, Mich. Architect: Bennett & Stroight 


of Dearborn. Contractor: Karl B. Foster, Flint 





This door is easy to handle—it swings open and shut 
smoothly, quietly. That operating balance never changes 
Fach door is packed with sound-smothering insulation 

This door is fire-safe—steel won't burn. 

Door Comes Complete with Frame and Hardware. Each 
Fenestra door is carefully packaged to protect the 
gleaming finish. You can count on quality with Fenestra 

. over half a century a leader in metal fabrication 
[ake advantage of versatile Fenestra Stock Hollow 
Metal Doors. You'll appreciate their remarkably low 
cost. Call your Fenestra representative (listed in the 
yellow pages of your telephone directory) for furthe: 
information, or... 


* Trademar 


peneanam MAIL THIS COUPON -———~—~— 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Door Division 

Dept. AS-2, 2256 EB. Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please send me, without obligation, information on 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Fenestra Stock Hollow Metal Doors 
| Name 

| 

| 

| 


Company 


Address 


February, 1%] 
























NORTH CAROLINA VOTES $92,347,000 
FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


During the past two years, a total of $92,347,- 

OO } been voted in bonds for new school 

in North Carolina, according to a 

report of John L. Cameron, director of 

\yivision of Schoolhouse Planning and sur- 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

lr? um, plus the $25,000,000 appropriated 

the general fund for school buildings, makes 

i total of $117,347,000 for the school 

bu g program now underway in the state 

The largest amounts voted were $5,500,000 in 

Buncombe; $5,000,000 in Forsyth; $8,000,000 in 

Mecklenburg; and $4,250,000 in Wake 
PHILADELPHIA LAUNCHES BUILDING 
PROGRAM 

{n additional $12,000,000 building program 

new schools and enlargement of several 

nt buildings was launched early in January, 
the Philadelphia board of education 

In 1950 the school building program cost about 

000. During the year, five new schools and 

additions were opened, and two more 

into construction. The record-breaking 

' program was necessitated by the present 

ticipated growth in school population over 

ext several years. By the end of 1951 the 

ll have invested about $30,000,000 over a 

e-vear period to expand its school facilities. 

Before spring bids will be received for these 


1 1001 pupil elementary school to cost $1,100,- 
ninth new school in the Northeast since 
to keep pace with the building boom in 
irea 

Klementary school at 29th and Montgomery 
\ costing $1,000,000; an addition of 20 rooms 
iditorium to the Kendrick school, $600,000! 
ium annexes to Frankford High, $700,000 

Thomas Junior High, $300,000 
lentatively planned for this year are: replace- 
lor the South Philadelphia High School, 
00; a new junior high near 12th and 
mbia Ave., $2,800,000; a new elementary 
near 25th and Diamond, $1,000,000 and 

ns to several other schools 
r $2,100,000 replacement for Widener 
rial School: a $140,000 school bus garage 
the $1,200,000 Holme School, named after 
Willlam Penn’s surveyor general, which will have 
rooms, auditorium, gymnasium, and lunch 

for 1000 students 
lo finance new buildings on a 
the board floated another 
bond issue. These loans now 

00 since 1946 

buildings permitted a reduction in part 
lasses from 115 to 70 during the year. 


\f 
‘I 


long-term 
$10,000,000 
total 


A STUDY OF WATERPROOFING 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Building Waterproofers Association, of 
York City, at the suggestion of its presi- 
Charles S. Brisk, has completed a study 
07 school buildings in 11 eastern states, 
‘ermine the condition of their walls and 
‘mn what waterproofing provisions are 
to bring the buildings up to a safe 
ion 
information was obtained by a question- 
sent to 234 superintendents of schools 
ther school officials, and revealed that 
walls in many school buildings are 
adly leaking condition. Much interior 


and excessive maintenance costs are the 
leaking walls. 
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TERRAZZO in action 


Firm Educational Foundation: 


Offering a marble-hard, concrete-durable floor 
for scholastic endeavor, TERRAZZO gives 


maximum value per dollar invested. Long a 
favorite for hospital, institution, and school, 
it repays planners’ foresight with long-range 
economy and easy daily maintenance. 


SPECIFY TERRAZZO FOR THESE REASONS 


1. ECONOMY. Initial cost plus no re- 
pairs... no replacement minimum 
upkeep over a period of years, for 
Terrazzo equals — usually 1s less than 

mutial cost plu repaifs... and re- 
placements and higher upkeep for 
other types of floors 


2. COMFORT. Finished Terrazzo is 
easy to walk on. It is less slippery than 
any waxed surface. Furthermore, 


sealed so as to be 


Terrazzo can save you enough money 
to acousticate your ceiling, thus giving 
you a very low noise level. 


3. CLEANLINESS. Terrazzo can be 
ractically non-ab- 

sorbent. Its pete 

cleans easily...can harbor no accumu- 

lation of germs. It is aseptic. 

4. COLOR AND DESIGN. Terrazzo has 

warmth and beauty. You may specify 


any design you wish—pictorial or geo- 
metric—in virtually any combination 
of colors. 


5. DEPENDABLE INSTALLATION, This 
Association's objective is to see that 
your Terrazzo installations turn out 
exactly as you want them. Write us today 
for complete information on the above 
points or see our advertisement in- 
Sweet's Catalog for basic technical data. 


jointless surface 


=a THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND MOSAIC ASSOCIATION, INC. 





711 14th Street, N. W. 


More than 50 per cent of the reporting 
schools revealed that one or more school build- 
ings in each community are in need of remedial 
waterproofing, according to Mr. Brisk. Of 142 
school systems reporting remedial work under- 
taken, 80 said that they had to go back and 
do the work a second time because the buildings 
leaked again. The survey revealed facts that 
raised a major problem for school planners 
who were agreed that initial planning for 
school buildings should include special water- 
proofing provisions. 

The survey covered the 11 states of New 
York, Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, Dela- 
ware, North Carolina, and South Carolina, and 
was conducted by Irving Payson Zinbarg, execu- 
tive director and general counsel for the 
Waterproofers Association. Maurice G. Postley, 





Dept. A 


Washington 5, D. C. 


former New York City superintendent of sup- 
plies, was survey director. 


WAUKEGAN CARRIES BOND ISSUE 


Illustrations, graphs, maps, architectural per- 
spectives, and a minimum of text produced in 
double-size, typewritten form, proved to be an 
effective content of a brochure explaining the 
Waukegan school building program for 1950-52. 
The brochure, distributed to all school parents, 
produced a favorable vote on a $700,000 bond 
issue. 

The board of education will use the funds in 
making a 4-room addition to an existing school, 
in erecting two modern elementary buildings 
which later will be enlarged to full size kinder- 
garten to grade 6 buildings, with auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, libraries, and other teaching facili- 
ties. 
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“qe mrroves WASHES 
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OTHER HAND & 
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30 YEARS OF SPECIALIZED ORYER EXPERIENCE 
ELECTRIC-AIRE 
ENGINEERING CORP. 


Dept.A 209 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Ill. © Phone WEbster 9-4564 
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EXPERTS SCOUT “MIRACLE” 
ECONOMIES IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


A group of leading architects, builders, and 
financial experts, who have made a study of New 
York City’s building program, have told the 
school board to stop dreaming about temporary 
low-cost buildings, new materials, and revolu- 
tionary construction. Instead the board was ad- 
vised to carry out its vast school construction 
program by long-term planning and by hiring a 
topnotch co-ordinator who knows every phase of 
the building business. 

The survey committee, it was revealed by 
Mrs. Samuel I. Rosenman, chairman of a com- 
mittee of the Public Education Association, could 
see no real economy in the board’s proposal to 
construct temporary buildings to last for ten 
years instead of the usual school building calcu- 
lated to last 50 or 60 years. 

Another criticism made by the committee con- 
cerned proposals to standardize construction plans 
to speed up the production of new schools 
Economies can be made by designing the school 
for multiple uses during the hours of day or 
night when it is not used for children, the com- 
mittee declared. 

The committee pointed out that a sound archi- 
tect, aware of current building conditions, can 
take care of normal economies possible during a 
construction period. 

It suggested that the board hire an executive 
of outstanding qualifications to supervise its 
construction program. In paying this expert, it 
said, the board should not be limited by “es- 
tablished salaries.” 


WILKINSBURG BEGINS BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


The Wilkinsburg Boro school board in the 
suburbs of Pittsburgh, Pa., has begun plans for 
spending a million dollars over a_ five-year 
period, to completely improve its school plant. 
To date, four buildings have been rewired and 
relighted with fluorescent fixtures, and a six- 
room home-economics department has been im- 
proved in the senior high school 


KNOX CENTRAL SCHOOL BUILDS 
ADDITION 


The Knox Memorial Central School at Russell, 
N. Y., has completed plans for an addition to 
its main building, to house the shop courses, the 
cafeteria, and a gymnasium for the students 
Centralized since 1942, the school will take over 
nine outside schools with the opening of the 
school year in September, 1951 

The school participates in a child guidance 
clinic and has the services of a psychologist and 
psychiatrist every two weeks. A study of the 
secondary curriculum has been undertaken by 
the school faculty as a means of adjusting the 
curriculum to serve the needs of the pupils who 
come from a rural area. The library participates 
in the service of the State Regional Library 
Service which supplies the school with good books 
and films which are otherwise not obtainable 
4 photo club takes pictures to be used in the 
annual 


RIDLEY TOWNSHIP DISTRICT BEGINS 
BUILDING PROGRAM 


The Ridley Township school district at Folsom, 
Pa. has begun a building program calling for 
the erection of two elementary schools, contain 
ing ten and six rooms respectively. Supt. Robt. V 
Donato reports that the school district is faced 
with a need for additional facilities to meet a 
rapidly expanding school population and over 
crowded school buildings. The district has large 
undeveloped areas which have become large resi 
dential areas and which has resulted in a serious 
lack of school facilities. The State Public School 
Building Authority is assisting the board in pro 
viding funds for the new buildings 
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PLAN NEW HIGH SCHOOL 
PENNSBURY, PA, 


The board of education of Pennsbury } a, },. 
completed plans for the new Penns!) -y high 
school, to be erected on a 30-acre plot. 1 
ing will include a two-floor front section, devotes 
to academic classrooms, a section de. sted *n 
noisy areas such as the gymnasium, ‘he audi. 
torium, the music room, the cafeteria, ind the 
shops. The administrative suite, to be ! 
the right of the main office, includes t! 
istrative offices for the superintendent, 
cipal, the director of guidance, and assist a: 

The building which is entirely fire-r 
provided with asphalt-tile floors, acou 
or plaster walls, and is finished in past 
The building will be completed at 
$1,200,000, of which the construction 
$1,013,000, and the balance equipment 
The cost per cubic foot is 80 cents 


build 


A STUDY OF SCHOOL 
BUILDING COSTS 


The board of education of the Canton Sct 
District, Canton, Ohio, has completed an a: 
of school building costs, including 
fees, for six new school buildings. 

The Fairmount School, with 12,657 
floor space, cost a total of $195,390.32. TI 
per square foot was $15.437, and the 
cu. ft. $0.872. 

The Harter School, with 20,925 s 
of area, cost a total of $283,330.55 
per cu. ft. was $0.781, and per sq 
$13.54 

The Garfield School, with 15,189 sq 
area, cost $261,651.50. The cost per 
$17.226, and per cu. ft. was $0.801 

The Mason School, with 18,403 sq 
a total of $362,814.71. The cost per 
$18.403 and per cu. ft. was $1.064 

The Wells School, erected at a 
$399,537.32, cost of $17.795 per 
of $0.943 per cu. ft. 

The Dueber School, erected at 
$630,273.88, cost $18.236 per sq 
$0.999 per cu. ft. 
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U. S. Treasury Schoo! Savings Program 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF 


Why this truly modern tubular steel furniture is such a 
sensible choice for all your classroom and auditorium 
needs. You’re sure of a cordial welcome at National 
Education Association Meeting, Atlantic City, February 
17th through 20th. 

Booths I-1, I-3, 1-5, J-2, J-4, J-6 
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School Furniture Division 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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Superconsolidation in Lucas County 


H, E. 


Economy and demand of progressive times, 
combined with increased population and im- 
provement of school transportation facilities, 
have demanded a revamping of district lines 
and a superconsolidation in small high school 
districts in Lucas County, Ohio. 

As a result of this demand, the progres- 
sive boards of education of (1) Monclova 
Local District, representing a valuation of 
$3,700,000 and a school enrollment of 407; 
(2) Waterville Local District, representing a 
valuation of $4,800,000 and an enrollment of 
287; (3) Whitehouse Local District, with « 

valuation of $3,000,000 and an enrollment of 
582, conducted a systematic survey of the 
districts concerned. This survey determined 
that definite expansion and a building pro- 
gram were demanded by each of these grow- 
ing school districts. The opinion was deter- 
mined from a survey conducted by the City 
and County Planning Commission and after 
asking for the assistance of the State Director 
of Education, Dr. Clyde Hissong, who visited 
the schools concerned and studied the data 
and plans for the district. 

A continued study of the problem resulted 
in a decision to make each of the above named 
schools strong elementary centers with build- 
ings revamped accordingly, and then to con- 
struct a new high school building to be called 


*County Superintendent of Schools, Lucas County (To 
ledo), Ohio. 


Ryder ” 


the Anthony Wayne High School, at or near 
the center of population of the three districts 

As a result, mass meetings were called in 
each of the districts, petitions were circulated, 
and presented to the Lucas County Board of 
Education, requesting that the districts be 
united into one district, thereby making it 
possible for the electorate of the entire area 
to vote on a new combined high school build- 
ing, to revamp the !»cal buildings for elemen- 
tary purposes, as well as to set a uniform 
tax rate. The Lucas County Board of Educa- 
tion made the necessary consolidation and se- 
lected the membership of the new board of 
education from the membership of the three 
former boards, naming Robert Shelton, Wiil- 
lard Schaller, Jay Dennis, Rodney Boyer, and 
Owen Wilder, as members; and suggesting 
Walter Grimm as the new clerk. 

This new board of education immediately 
and patriotically shouldered the responsibility 
of calling community meetings and giving in- 
formation to all sections of the new district 
This resulted, at the last election, in the 
passage of a bond levy and a uniform ad- 
vanced operating levy by a large majority 
vote. This consolidation brings financial pos- 
sibilities for the best in rural school build 
ings and the finest of offerings in classroom 
instruction. State Director Hissong has said 
that this is one of the best consolidations per- 
fected in the state. 


Superintendent -Principal-Teachers’ 


Advisory Council 


Joseph M. Mork* 


The success of any school system depends 
upon a school philosophy, a set of school prin- 
ciples, and upon the co-operation of all school 
agencies working toward the fulfillment of 
the school’s philosophy. The Utopian situa- 
tion would be one in which all the teachers, 
principals, and the superintendent would meet 
at designated times for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the philosophy of the school and of 
implementing the activities of the school in 
accordance with the philosophy. Such a pro- 
cedure is not practical. In our situation a 
representative group, acting on a democratic 
basis, seemed to be the solution. 

The Milaca public school has had in opera- 
tion for the past four years a teachers’ ad- 
visory council which consists of three mem- 
bers appointed by the superintendent and four 
additional members elected by the teachers 
~ *Superintendent of District No. 13, Milaca, Minn 


themselves. The elected members are in the 
majority. They are chosen at the teachers’ 
meeting prior to the opening of school in 
September. The office is held for one school 
year. 

Four years ago the Milaca public school ini- 
tiated the present plan. The high school prin- 
cipal, the grade school principal, and the 
chairman of the agriculture group (we have 
five teachers of agriculture — high school and 
adult classes) were appointed by the super- 
intendent. One grade school teacher and three 
high school teachers were elected by their 
respective groups to act as members of the 
advisory council. The grade school enrollment 
is about 300 and the high school enrollment 
about 600. The superintendent acts as chair- 
man and he appoints one of the elected mem- 
bers to act as secretary of the group. 

Four years ago meetings of the advisory 
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group were called every other week. or 
past two years, the committee has m. 
superintendents’ office every Thursday frop 
four o'clock until five. At times the groyp 
can adjourn after being in session {or ha) 
an hour. . 

At the meetings of the council, schoo! prob. 
lems such as purposes of education, discipline 
curriculum, student activities, teacher welfare 
school publicity, or any other schoo! -_ 
that merits discussion may be discu ed. 4 
teacher is free to present in person an a 
lem or to bring the problem before the groy 
through a member of the committee. A stu- 
dent or a group of students represented or sen: 
by the student council is welcome to con, 
before the teachers’ advisory group with his o; 
their problem. 

The advisory group works in co-operation 
with the local teachers’ association which con 
sists of all the teachers and which meets onc 
each month. Specific topics for discussion are 
jointly planned for the meeting of the larger 
group. 


the 
In the 


The secretary of the teachers’ advisor 
council records the minutes and a copy 0: 
them is given to each and every teacher | 


next morning. Every teacher knows just wha: 
action the advisory group has taken on any 
school problem or school aul 

The teacher advisory group has created and 
maintains a fine professional spirit of co- 
operation between the teachers and adminis- 
trators, between the faculty and_ students 
and it has expedited school progress both ir 
material improvement as well as in the sphere 
of educational philosophy and pedagogic pra 
tices 

> 


EASTON SALARY SCHEDULE 


Under a new salary plan prepared by Irving 
A. Sartorius, a member of the board of edu 
cation of Easton, Conn., and accepted by the 
board, all teachers’ salaries during the scho 
year 1951 are to be computed from a ba» 
established from year to year for teachers 
the state. 

Effective September, 1951, salaries of 
teachers will be figured from a base of $2.40 
paid a current graduate of a teachers’ college 
a base of $2,600 for a teacher holding a mas 
ter’s degree; and a base of $2,800 for 
teacher with a doctor's degree. 

Increases in salary under the new plan 
be figured on a percentage of the base rath 
than a flat, stipulated amount, and ill 
creases will be given only upon the reco! 
mendation of the superintendent. The to! 
increase over a period of 17 years will be | 
per cent of the established base; i¢ 
maximum salary for a bachelor’s degree 
1951 is $4,200; for a master’s degree, $4.°° 
and for a doctor's degree, $4,900. 

The annual increases will be 6 per cent 
the base for the first four increases; 5 Pt 
cent of the base salary for the next 
4 per cent for the next seven increases. | 
3 per cent for the next increase. The salar 
of a teacher receiving a master’s or a doctors 
degree will be increased by $200, bu! 
increase may exceed $250 a year 

During each five-year period, tea: 
be required to take additional courses to ' 
ther their education and professional trainin 

Teachers enjoying previous teaching ep 
rience outside of Easton will be given cre? 
for such experience in determin thei! 
salaries 


sw 
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The Hillyards and many Maintaineers are looking for- 
Feb. 17- 22 ward to seeing old friends, nl esti many new aes, Woe 
than that, we’re eager to show you a number of new ways that 
Hillyard products can help with your maintenance and sanita- 
tion problems. 











Another famous Hillyard “Standby” Anyone who knows Hillyard knows 
for schools. You already know much 
about this remarkable long-wearing, 
self polishing wax . . . that is ap- 
proved by flooring manufacturers 
and Underwriters’ Laboratories . . . 
but we want to tell you about its 


latest accomplishments, 


this reliable product. This all-pur- 
pose, neutral chemical cleaner has 
been a mainstay in school main- 


tenance for nearly half a century. 


See the 


‘Meet a New Friend!”’ azine NEW 
Hillyard’s Antiseptic Soap, containing G-11 


Promises revolutionary germ-killing safety. K U 4 L- @) F F 


100 times as effective as ordinary soap. Dras- PAINT & VARNISH REMOVER 
tically reduces danger of epidemics and 
absenteeism. 





St. Joseph, Missouri 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











@ Here’s Litesite — the refreshing green 
chalkboard that you’ve been hearing so 
Litesite will make your 
classroom a bright and pleasant school 


much about. 


home. 


For superb writing and better seeing in 
the classroom write today for Litesite 


folder. Dept. AS-BI. 


*Weber Costello Co 


Hylop late or Sterling 


» Leal 


Trade-mark 
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CHOOL FINANCE 
AND TAXATION 


CHICAGO BOARD PASSES RECORD 
BUDGET 

The Chicago board of education has adopted 
its record breaking budget of $117,783,668 for 
1951. The budget calls for $103,228,431 to come 
from a property tax levy, estimated at a $1.21 
rate on an estimated assessed valuation of 84 
billion dollars. 

The board has authorized the sale of 
$53,750,000 in tax warrants to a syndicate of loop 


Chicago Heights, 


Illinois 


banks, at an average interest rate of 1.7549 per 
cent. The major expenditure is 85 million dollars 
for salaries. 


SCHOOL BUDGETS SOAR 


®& Springfield, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $5,065,545 for the school 
year 1951, which is $105,000 below that asked 
last year. The largest item is $3,801,682 for in- 
structional expenses. 

® Worcester, Mass. The school board has ap 
proved its 1951 budget calling for $5,771,882, 
which is an increase of $619,102 over 1950 
The largest item was $4,271,548 for the salary 
account. 

® Revere, Mass. The board of education has 
approved a budget of $1,470,918 for the school 
year 1951, which is an increase of $71,950 over 
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1950. The largest item is $1,136,297 ; 
of the school personnel. 

® Gary, Ind. The State Tax Comn 
approved the 1951 budget of the sci 
but has revised the tax rate due to t! 
in property valuation. The budget as 
provided for a $2.50 tax rate on an 
valuation of $160,000,000. The rate a: 
by the State Tax Commission is $2,372 
a valuation of $170,300,000. The Tax ( 
denied a request of Superintendent | 
slightly higher tax rate to allow fund 
increases necessitated by present eco: 
ditions. 

® Warwick, R. I. The school board |! 


a budget of $1,522,193 for the sc! 
1950-51. Included in a $1,033,000 cai 


instruction is a revised teacher salar, 
which will cost the city $6,000 in 1° 
$16,000 in 1952-53. 

®& Fond du Lac, Wis. The schoo! 
adopted a budget of $1,060,869 
which includes provision for a § 


living bonus for teachers. The largest 


$757,416 for instructional purposes. 
®& Lowell, Mass. The school board h 
a budget of $2,548,131 for the school 


which is an increase of $227,768 over 


®& Appleton, Wis. The school boar 
pared a budget calling for $1,164,8 
operation of the schools in 1951. 0! 
75.2 per cent will go for salaries; 
for supplies and services; and 8.8 px 
equipment and other facilities 

®& Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of ed 
adopted a budget of $20,607,598 for 
year 1951. The new budget includes pr 
an increase of $813,000 in salary and 
®> Eau Claire, Wis. The proposed s 
for 1951 calls for $1,208,194 and a 
$867,762 

®& Cambridge, Mass. The schoo 
1951 calls for $3,475,281, or ar 
$350,000 over 1949-50. The larg 


$2,804,812 for personnel services, includ 


posed $500 increase in salaries for ti 

®& Fall River, Mass. The schoo 

adopted its 1951 budget calling 

for the operation of the schools. Of 
$1,840,072 


trators’ salaries, 


$642,321 
® El Paso, Tex. The school board 
a budget of $4,923,823 for the 


1950-51. The largest item is $3.1 


salaries of personnel. The building 
for $962,500. 
®& Louisville, Ky. A  $9,907.: 
been adopted by the school boa 
year 1951. The present budget 
increase of $381,916 over the year | 
® Thibodaux, La. The Lafourche pa 
board has adopted a budget of 
the year 1950-51, which is an incre 
over 1949-50. The cost for instruct 
pupils is $843,700, while that fo 
is $107,500 
®& The Prince Georges County, M 
education has presented the county 
with a $7,500,000 construction | 
county schools during the next tw 
program calls for 16 projects, for w! 
Supt. G. G. Shugart said $4,500,0% 
to start work immediately. It inclu 
projects due to be finished in 195 
®& California architects have beg 
building costs survey to help schoo 
the state in getting the most for t! 
program dollars. Action toward sch 
tion economy was taken at a me 
California Council of Architects’ ex 
mittee in Fresno, at which archit 
assistance to Governor Warren a! 
Defense Council during the emergen 
The survey of school costs is aim¢ 
teeing that every tax dollar shou 
wisely and with great care. 


is set aside for teachers’ and 
retirement contribut 
pensions. Estimates for school build 
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‘I'm 40 happy with my 
new. ‘Bargen’ Desh. 
ee Come le the convention 
Te ees Bau and find out why.” 


SINRUVMOIABLE DESKS 
ON DISPLAY! 


AASA Convention Hall 
Booths J-40 and J-42, 
February 17-22, 1951, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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... but if you miss us 
at the convention, 
send for your free cat- 
alog of the complete 
Bargen-Built line. It will 
arrive in your hands 


promptly. 


NY 
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BARGEN-BUILT INDUSTRIES INC. 


625 BRYANT AVENUE NORTH, MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINNESOTA 
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As a teaching tool that gives better 
results, the Super-riter is in a class 
by itself. The typist’s technique, speed 
and accuracy is improved with the 
new Remington Super-riter. Efficiency 
tested, Super-riter performs better... 
faster...for any typing requirement. 

Here’s why: 

Tempo-Touch Action! Speeds typebars 
to the printing point...responds to the 
typist’s touch and rhythm. 

Super-Plus Values! The Super-riter has 
everything for better teaching results 
and effortless typing: Finger-Fitted 
Keys, Longer Writing Line, Exclusive 
Keyboard Margin Control, and a new, 


Business Machines and Supplies Division 


(R8406). 


without obligation, of course 
Name 
School 
Address 


2XTRACURRICULAR PAY FOR 
TEACHERS 
soard of School Directors ha 


schedule relating to additional com 
pensation of teachers for extracurricular service 


The Milw iukee 


revised its 


For services 
from $206 to 
from $25 


periormed in football the pay i 
$450; for basketball the pay i 


0 to $375; for track the pay is from 
$200 to $300; for baseball, $160; for swimming 
$200; for cross-country, $100; for golf, $10 for 


soccer, $100; tor tennis, $100; for wrestling, $206 

for intramurals, $120 per semester, or not more 
than $600 per year; for athletic and equipment 
manager, $100 to $150 per semester; for musi 
director, $100 per semester; for plays, operettas, 
and entertainments, $100 per semester; for stage 
crew manager, $60 per semester; for manager of 
student ushers, ticket takers, and guards, $60 per 
semester. 

Assignments of junior and senior high school 





THE NEW 
REMINGTON 


Make the Stqer-riter Test! 


Exciusive Perfect Positioning Scale. 

Progressive teachers and school offi- 
cials are discovering that the Remington 
Super-riter assures better teaching... 
easier typing .. . faster learning 

For the full Super-riter story ...call 
your Remington Rand Business Equip- 
ment Center .. 


- Or use coupon, 






Room 2694, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


(] Please send me FREE folder describing the new Remington Super-riter 


] Please have your representative call to arrange for A Super-riter Test— 


teachers to curricular and extracurricular 
with these rules 


ire made in accordance 


Stywor-riter 


ee ee ee ee eee 


dutic 
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1. Each teacher is to be assigned an interrupted 


lunch period of 40 minutes minimum 


In each program, provision is to be made for 
a daily period for preparation, record keeping, and 


other curricular activitie 
Related curricular duties, 


mencement, and similar activities are 
the teacher's assignments 


+. A proportionate amount of 


including 
ince at professional meetings, open house, com 
a part 


advisory 


attend 


o!r 


and 


supervisory duties incident to the proper conduct 


of the school 
to be shared by school faculties 


including home-room duties 


are 


CHICAGO RAISES TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


The Chicago, Il., 
proved a 5% per cent wage increase 
school employees, with a minimum 


to 


of 


board of education has ap 


20,000 


$20 


a 








month to 
brackets. 

The increase which totals $4,750.00 
raises the budget to a new high 
$118,057,855 and increases the tax 
$103,228,431. 

For grade teachers now receiving th: 
of $4,300 a year, the raise means an 
$237; for high school teachers getting 
year top pay, the raise means an 
$284. The raise boosts the pay of 11 
officials over the $16,000 mark for 
time. The board attorney, six assista 
intendents, the controller, the chief en; 
architect, and the administrative assi 
receive more than $16,000 
®& Weymouth, Mass. A total of 
and principals have received salary in 
of January 1, 1951. Under the new 
teachers will receive $200 additional 
ceive $250 each; and 76 will be paid 


employees in the low 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
®& Rock Island, Ill. The school board 


proved a $200 cost-of-living allowan 
full-time employees. All _ half-time 
received a $100 per year allowance 
® Pittsburgh, Pa. All school instructor 
a $200-a-year salary increase as of Ja 
1951. Teachers with a bachelor’s de; 
move from fifteenth place to eighth 
the scale. Those holding a master’s cd 
advance from sixteenth to eighth plac 
increases for 1951 provide a maximum 


for teachers with a master’s degree, $4 


a bachelor’s degree, and $4,200 for an 
without a college degree 

®& Burlington, Iowa. The board of 
has approved a sliding salary scale for 
employees, based on the Department 

cost-of-living index. It provides that 

of each year the salary of each emp 


has worked an entire year, will be adjust: 
up or down, based on cost-of-living stat 


The formula consists of multiplying 
by a percentage ratio, to be deter: 
comparing the value of the dollar as o! 


of the preceding year with the value M 


1949. The amount of the increase or 
will be divided with half being add: 
subtracted from July and August pay 
®& Philadelphia, Pa. The board of edu 
granted a $200 annual salary increas 
full-time substitute teachers in the P! 
system The board also raised 
salaries from $1,750 to $1,900 for 
school secretaries, and from $1,400 t 
ten-month 
The increase for 
went to those who have 
month teaching period in 1950, is r 
January 1. Because they were not on 
salary schedule these teachers wet 
from the recent $200 a vear raise giv 


school 


secretaries 
full-time substitut 


served thi 


tr 


teachers 
Add B 
ager of the 
five vears the 
estimated irplu ot $200,000 
®& Omaha, Neb. The school board ha 
1 new ilary increase for teachers, ¢! 
of January 1, 1951. Under the new pla: 
will receive increases of $100 a year. 
ind clerks will receive increases of $1 
The new scales 
minimum of § OO per vear, or an 
$4,000. The clerks’ scale runs from 
$217.50 per month. Custodians and ens 
begin at $200 and work up to an 
$224. The cost of the increases will rea 
a year 
®& Nantucket, Mass. The school board 
a cost-of-living increase of $300 for tea 
ministrative staff, janitors, and school 
® Revere, Mass. The school board ha 


Anderson, secretary and busi 


board, said that for the 
board ended the 


move the teachers’ sca 


salary increases of $200 for all school ¢! 


with adjustments ranging up to $65 
vidual cases. Further increases of $1 
paid in 1952 
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Repeated Grades Are Costly... .° 










SCREEN OUT 


*226% LOSSES 


with MODERN 


EARING-TEST methods in current use in some schools 
H many times lead to uselessly repeated grades, and 
all too often to needless educational failure. They 
easily screen out only the most obvious hearing-loss cases. 


They miss many defective-hearing pupils, who are often 
classified as “low 1.Q.” or “retarded.” 


Every time that happens and grades must be repeated, 
$226.96* is wasted...and a child’s future is grievously 


harmed. 


Modern audiometric screening, with MAICO group equip- 
ment, discovers a// the hearing-loss cases, even the marginal 
ones—even first-graders ! Today there is no reason for your 
school system to spend substantial sums for grade repetition 
because of defective hearing. No need, either, to turn out 
educational failures because of failure to recognize and 


discover hearing loss. 


Discovery of ONLY ONE SUCH CASE will 
compensate any community for the cost of this 
modern MAICO school hearing test equipment! 


Write today for “School Hearing Tests,” telling how newest- 
type group hearing tests (with pure- 
tone audiometer) save not only money 
but also the future of many children. 


*Average cost of educating a U.S. 
child (1947-48) was $178.71. Based 
on F. W. Bock’s estimate of an aver- 
age of 1.27 grade repetitions for 
each defective-hearing pupil, each 
such child places an additional bur- 
den of $226.96 on the school system 
—and Bock's figure is a conserva- 
tive estimate! 
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891 MAICO BLDG. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 





* 
PORTABLE SCHOOL AUDIOMETRIC 
TESTING EQUIPMENT 


* 
PORTABLE EAR TRAINING UNITS 


sae = 


L. A. Watson, President Dept. 891 
The Maico Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





Please send me information on School Hearing Tests 
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-for students trained on safe, 
industry-tested DELTA machines 


12” Lathe 
4-speed and 
16-speed models 


SS" 
= 










o- 
12” Circular Sow 
Also 8” and 


Tool Grinder 10” medels 


with Twin-Lite® 
Safety Shields 
Bench and 
floor models 









17” Drill Press 
Also 14” models 





8” Jointer 






” ete 
12” models, eee 14” Bond Saw 
Also 20” and 
36” models 

















The world’s most complete line of power tools! Makes the 
standard of industry your standard in the classroom 


When your shop instructor's requisi 
tion specifies ’’Delta’’, it pays torespect 
his choice. With Delta machines, you 
provide the training thatindustry wants 

on the machines that practically 
every branch of industry uses 


You open up new job opportunities 
for: (a) secondary school graduates; 
b) new and returning defense work 
ers; (c) workers who need to be re 
adjusted to new jobs or upgraded 


to advanced job classifications 


By specifying “Delta,” your shop in 
structor chooses the machines that fit 
your program and budget best. Delta 
machines are safe, easy to operate, 






economical, compact, and of conven 
A complete 


line of accessories permits using Delta 


ient height for students 


machines on a wider range of oper 
ations and projects 
Creditable results support your good 
judgment inapproving your instructor s 
requisition for Delta Machine Tools 
Look for the name of your Delta dealer 


under ‘Tools in the classified section 
of your telephone directory. 


DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION 


& Rockwell 


Manufacturing Company 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


poce== Tear out coupon and mail today!#«e=«== 
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Free. ee : Delta Power Tool Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Co 1 
a ‘ 7098 E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis ' 

4 times Y Send me ‘‘The Power Tool Instructor."’ s 
Send me catalogs and bulletins on the complete ' 

a year Delta line ss : 
Send coupon, Send me booklet, ‘‘How to Plan a School Workshop ’ 
to get on ovr ' Nome | 
free subscription 1. ] 
list for THE POWER + Position Pl 
TOOL INSTRUCTOR, a ' School ‘ 
school-shop publication. + — ' 
. Address 8 
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STUDY BUSINESSMEN’S NEEDS 

Electra, Tex., a new business course has 
introduced in the high school to meet the 
of local business firms who employ high 


ol graduates, and students who will benefit 
m the training received. 


1e Electra High School Chapter of the Future 
Leaders of America has conducted a 


nrehensive occupational survey of office and 


tributive occupations as a means of finding 


I 


ration 


( 


vhat businessmen require and want in their 
vees. The findings indicated the job classifi 
in the community, the number of males 
females employed in each job, the educa 
requirements, skills, and knowledge neces 
the experience required, and the deficiencies 


plovees that the schools must remedy 


NEW SCHOOL DISTRICT IN 
EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS 
city school district, formerly known as 
irdsville Dist. No has been merged with 
ther districts in the area and is now known 
iwardsville Community-unit School District 
The district comprises 130 square miles 
rritors 
board of education is composed of three 
members from the city of Edwardsville and 
members from the outlying territory. Thre« 
he members are farmers and the fourth is 
nessman. The board has adopted a budget 
5.185 for the year 1950-51, of which 
is for building purposes, and $413,985 for 
and maintenance. The district 
valuation of $51,000,000. 
|. Alexander, formerly superintendent of 
Edwardsville city schools, has become supe 
lent of the new Community Unit District 


has an 


} 


ONNECTICUT LOOKS TO BETTER 
SCHOOLS 


veeping modernization and expansion of all 
itional facilities in Connecticut have been 
ed in a report of the Governor’s Fact 


Commission on 


education issued on 


lary 8, 1951. 
ommendations of the Commission include 
ige building program, the establishing of 


il, dental, 


1s 


and veterinary schools, greater 
on adult education, and operation of a 
vide television station for school purposes 
recommendations call for more men teach 


higher teachers’ salaries, and more kinder 
with less homework 
Commission asserted that the greatest 
need in education today is not more 
and classrooms, nor even more and 
teachers, but a raising of sights on the 


es, problems, and possibilities before Ameri- 
education. This suggests the need for a mobil 
of energy and ideas in behalf of educa 
ind an abandonment of the isolation of 
hool through real co operation between 
and community. 


SCHOOL BUSES FOR EDUCATIONAL 





TRIPS 


board of education of Sharon Springs, 

'.. has authorized the use of school buses 

lucational purposes on Saturdays. Trans- 

nN was provided from the school to the 

visited and students provided their own 

fees, and transportation home. The 

of these trips was to make the pupils 
with their immediate surroundings 

cessive Saturdays, under the supervision 

ty members, the baseball hall of fame, 

rmers’ Museum, the game farm at Cairo, 

nut Packing Company, the State Edu 


} 
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for technical excellence... 


it’s KEWAUNEE 


Technical excellence in functional design, 
in engineering and construction, in qual- 
ity and value. KEWAUNEE excellence 
—through and through. The big reason 
why Technical Institute, Long Beach, 
Cal., selected Kewaunee equipment for 
its new science laboratories. 

Whatever your laboratory needs—for 
now and the future—look to Kewaunee 
for the standard of excellence. Wood or 
metal construction—both custom qual- 
ity, yet mass produced to keep costs 
down. 

Write today for free catalog of Ke- 
waunee equipment, indicating whether 
interested in wood or metal. No obli- 
gation, of course, 


Representatives and sales offices in principal cities 


Aewawisiee Mfg: G- 


Visit Kewounee exhibit, Booths 
8-20, B-22, B-24, B-26 at Atlan- 
tic City meeting of American 
Assn. of School Administrators, 
Feb. 17-22. 


5009 S. Center Street 


cation Building and Capitol at Albany, Howes 
Cave, North American Cement Company plant, 
and the Stone Fort at Schoharie were visited 

The trips were successful in developing in the 
pupils an appreciation of their immediate area 
and were provided with a wealth of back 
ground information for social studies and English 
classes 


PIERMONT INAUGURATES 
SPECIALIZED READING COURSE 


At the Tappan Zee High School, Piermont, 
N. Y¥.. a specialized reading course has been 
inaugurated 

As a means of improving the reading standard 
of pupils, it was decided to teach again basi 
reading skills, to correct various and = sundry 
deficiencies of pupils, and to improve the con 
fidence, emotional security, and personality of 


pupils 





Cc. G. Campbell, President 
Adrian, Michigan 


The new course calls for the selection of 
pupils on the basis of their reading record. A 
general survey of the pupil is made, an auto- 
biography is written, and observations are closely 
followed by the teacher. Causative factors lead- 
ing to reading weaknesses are uncovered and 
weak areas are explained to the pupil. A sales 
talk on the value of reading is conducted for 
three days. A member of the class is chosen for 
standard bearer who assists in implanting an 


idditional incentive in reading 
Among the helpful incentives undertaken are 
the read-a-book-a-month club, hints on how to 


study, a notebook for use as a vocabulary, book 
reports, and reading speed tests. Special remedial 
tests are conducted twice weekly as a means of 
improving the three principal divisions of reading 

The work has been most successful. P. T 
D'Auria, a social studies teacher, is responsible 
for the remedial work in the high school. 








































CONTRAST CONTROL” 


ge < 





@ The transformation of rooms in Breesport 
Union School, Breesport, N. Y. is a graphic 
example of Tremco’s “Contrast Control’—a 
method that achieves “comfortable seeing” in 
every part of the room by eliminating eye- 
tiring contrasts between light and dark areas 

Walls and ceilings were dark and dirty, plas- 
ter cracked. Light meters registered readings far 
below that essential for relief from eye strain 

The recommendations of Tremco Man Fred 
Muehlhauser, called in by school principal 
H. S. Godfrey, were followed. TREMLUX, in 
pleasing light tints for proper light reflection, 
was used. IT TOOK ONLY ONE COAT, BRUSHED 
ON TO COVER DINGY WALLS, FILLED CRACKS 
AND PATCHED AREAS. 

The amazing results led to painting all the 
rooms in the building, utilizing “Contrast 
Control” principles. 













Right at your 
own desk, a 
Tremco Man can 
demonstrate 
Contrast Con- 
trol” with this 
miniature "Be- 
fore and After 


Exhibit 


Before you buy a paint job" see what Tremco 
“Contrast Control" can give you 
No obligation. Write 3B) 


TREMCO 


Products and Methods 


for Building Maintenance 


THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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COLOR SLIDES FOR PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


The school authorities of Honeoye Falls, N. Y., 
are using kodachrome slides as a means ol 
bringing school activities to the attention ol 
parents and citizens generally. Supt. Herbert 
Worbys reports that a teacher took unrehearsed, 
colored still pictures showing many of the a 
tivities and classroom situations irom the 
kindergarten through high school. The pictures 
really formed a continuing story of “A Day 
at Our School.” A tape recording was made ot 
quite a few of the activities photographed and 
a combination of recording and pictures have 
been shown at teachers’ meetings and other 
local gatherings. The parents especially have 
been enthusiastic in learning what the children 
do in their reading and social science classes 
and in their classroom activities 


NORRISTOWN COMPLETES 
FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 


The board ot educ ation N irristowl! Pa 
with the co-operation of Supt Elwood <A 
Geiges. is about to terminate a five-vear school 


improvement plan, begun in 1946 and involving 
I 


a numbe definite school projects. During this 
five-vear period a_ textbook articulation § pro 
gram has been placed in operatior i building 
ind school renovation program has been com 
pleted i new revised progran ot visual ids 
has been pro ided hibrari have een estab 
lished in all elementary schools; complete medi 
cal dental psvchological ind = nursé¢ services 
have been provided; and a continuing program 
of curriculum revision has been started 

In the tenth grade a group of adjustment 
pupils has been formed for pupils who ordinarily 
drop out at the end of grade nine. Supervised 
by special instructors assigned to the task 
these pupils are being rehabilitated by teaching 


methods which accentuate citizenship and voca 


tional competence. Selects of pupils for this 


group are made by special scientific tests 
During the period. five annual = in-service 

training programs have been carried on_ for 

teachers in the city and county. Free evening 


classes for adults are regularly carried on, an 
Americanization class is conducted, and a publi 
relations program is provided to improve teacher 
pupil, and school-community relationships 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
IN AUSTIN, MINNESOTA 


During the school vear 1949 the publi 
schools of Austin, Minn., under the direction of 
Gordon S. Fogdall, director of audio-visual edu 
cation, carried on 1700 projections of educational 
motion picture films with a majoritv shown in 
the auditorium of the high hool. Grad chool 
films were shown in the auditoriums or gym 
nasiums of the grade building The student op 


erators handled all of the noon-hour recreation 
films. Film-strip machines were used on 109 dif 
ferent da\ the tape recorder was used 58 time 
and the opaque projector was used 38 days. The 
by 4 projector was used for slides made for 

song-fest assemblies. The photographic darkroom 
was used 245 times bv students 

The color camera was used a great deal. The 
main project wa i set ol by K odachrome 
lick covering ill irea ot the high chool The ‘ 
were used in public relations work 

\ great deal of enthusiasm was created in tape 
recordings. Speakers in assemblies and classes 
were recorded. By wiring into home radios, it 
was possible to record town meetings press 
meetings, President Truman 
other 


peeches, and many 


A number of teachers’ groups witnessed dem 
onstrations on care and use of equipment. It is 
believed that, as teachers find ease in using the 
equipment their desire to make use of audio-visual 
aids will increase 
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NEW HEARING TESTING PRO: i A\J 
CONDUCTED IN LICKIN: 
COUNTY, OHIO 


A new health service program is ma} 
ress this vear in Licking County, ©) 
the direction of Supt. Harold Sebo 
superintendent. The program inclu 
screening, dental screening in grad 
six, and hearing screening 

As an initial step in the latter pt 
general program, a hearing testing 
was held in the fall, under the 
Miss Mary Slaight, chief consultant 
by two county health nurses. Miss ‘ 
cussed the function and anatomy 
the detection of hearing § defects 
screening to discover whether a 
normally Following _ the discussi 
teachers had the opportunity of 
doing with the audiometer. The tw: 
now continuing the good work 
there is an apparent need for two 
at the present time 

\ careful job of follow up has beer 
in several schools following the dent 
program of last year. Of the retu 

were children checked by the 
indicated cde 





































































last vear. Of these, 57 


spring screening; 36 made efforts 
detect remedied reported a kit 
more defects since screening; 11 rep 
lenta checkups and é3 report 


dental checkups 


CLASS TEACHERS TO HE! 
DESIGN NEW SCHOOLS 


Associate Supt. George F. Piggott 
intendent of the New York City Sct 
of Housing and Business Administ 
ported that the Division is 
ussroom) teachers and supervisor 
to guide them in planning new sch 
Mr. Piggott holds that nobod 
itages and disadvantages of a 
ian the people who live in it. H 
nsults the staff of each new scl 
building has been in operation a 
mine what is good and what 1 
improvements can be made it 
tructed in the tuture 

To date, the staffs of 17 new 
been asked tor comments For 
i questionnaire has been prepared 
the form of a guide rather than 
Comments and criticisms made by | 
ipervisors are referred for studs 


officials at the board of education ! 
Thev are studied also by a “clearing! 
mittee of teachers and _ principal 


Asst. Supt. David Goldwasser of M 
stall 

The committes erves aS a co-oral 
in the expression of the staff's 
chool designers. It is noted that 
practically identical schools someti! 


estimates of the facilits 
that 


AP a a 


in faculty 
A criticism generally made is 

chools do not provide a place to 
children arriving early to school in 


NICHOLS PARTICIPATES !% 
YOUTH PROJECT 


The school board of Nit hols, N \ 


‘ 


Eee ce ee ae ts 


direction of Supt. George C Craw 
operated with local organizations in t 
of a youth project. The board ha 
$250 toward a recreation project, a! 
businessmen’s club, matched it wit! 
$250. The village board also contr 
The fund is matched by $750 given 
Youth Commission, making a tot 
$1,500. The money from this fund ts 
to operate swimming, roller skatin 
chool films 
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ur Ampro Projectors 


Helped Boost Our School's 
Accredited Rating ! 






















~--and here are 7 
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# "te \ qi 
; Teachers Prefer 
¥ + 
the “‘Stylist’’ 
—s WEIGHS ONLY 29 LBS. COMPLETE Students Learn Faster, Remember Longer, 
i. Compact and lightweight, : . 
| the Stylist can be carried Enjoy Subjects More When Taught the 
4 anywhere with ease. 3 
Low Cost Stylist Way! 
; EASY TO SET UP, THREAD AND RUN 
S A 12-year-old student can The remarkable new Ampro Stylist Projector is acclaimed by 
Na operate the Stylist—it’'s that school management, instructors and students alike. Management 
j simple! favors the Stylist's low initial cost, thrifty upkeep, and because it’s 
4 easy on film. Instructors prefer the Stylist's handy light weight. 
: ) SIMPLE CENTRALIZED CONTROLS easy set-up, simple operation, and hour-long reel showings. Stu- 
bs ~ 0" Handy panel arrangement dents like the Stylist’s crystal-clear pictures—true-to-life sound 
x i pate everything right at op- -+. and quiet running motor. 

¥ erator’s finger tips. You, too, will prefer the Ampro Stylist for $ oc 

your school—once you compare it feature for 375°° 

J feature with all others! 
S| Complete with 8°’ Speaker and Carrying Case 








Ampro Sty Liat 


----------MAIL COUPON TODAY!--------- 


1 I 

; Ampro Corp. (A General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) ; 

j 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois AssJ 2-85 r 

l6mm SOUND PROJECTOR le da 

' Rush FREE literature on amazing Ampro Stylist Projector 4 

1 also folder on Ampro Model 690 Power Speaker. ; 

ANDI, 2835 No. Western Avenue FRR AOKI 

Chicago 18, Ill. ! » . ' 

COUTT TT 9g ’ i PTET eT Ce UTC TT TTC eT ET Te: eee eT Tee : 
a eee ree re Rs co Bi onkinken 000 cbes 

Omm Comeres and Projectors ¢ lémm Seund-on-film Slide Projectors + Tape Recorders t : 
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PEABODY No. 260 


STEEL MOVABLE DESKS 


ta Yew 







FINISH 


Here is efficiency, comfort and fine 
appearance combined in a practical, 
sturdy, steel movable desk with posi- 
tive adjustment features. It's the Pea- 
body No. 260. Both seat and desk 
are adjustable, but — only persons 
responsible for seating can adjust 
them. There are no bolts, no butterfly 
nuts or parts that children can loosen. 


New Suntan Color Makes Class Rooms More 
Attractive . . . Finish Resists Scratches 


In keeping with the desire for brighter, cheerier classrooms, No. 260 Steel 
Movable Desks are available in the gorgeous new SUNTAN finish. The 
desk tops, seats and backs are also given a CELSYN coating — a coating so 
hard and tough it resists scratching to a remarkable degree. Write for com- 
plete information on No. 260 Steel Movable Desks. 
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Peabody Offers Full Line of 
Quality School Seating 


The PEABODY Line is a complete quality line of 
school seating, desks, chairs, tables, teachers’ 
and administrators’ desks and folding chairs. 
From this one manufacturer purchasers of school 
equipment can buy all necessary school furniture 
and be protected by the PEABODY ironclad guar- 
antee of superior quality, workmanship, material 


and correctness of design. 


Write today for the new 
PEABODY Catalog 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Box 1 NORTH MANCHESTER. INDIANA 





MONTROSE SCHOOLS USE 
KODACHROME COLORED SLIDES FOR 
ILLUSTRATING SCHOOL PROGRAM 
The Central School District No. 3, at Montrose 
N. Y., has made use of 200 kodachrome 2 by 7 
colored slides for illustrating phases of the edu 
cational program. The pictures, taken by Ells 
worth Johnson, a member of the high school 
faculty, are being used with the approval of 

Supervising Principal Morton C. Lindsey 

The slides comprise a variety of school topics 
including buildings and grounds, school trans 
portation, special phases of the curriculum, spe 
cial subjects, health program, cafeteria and school 
lunch, guidance and pupil personnel, graduation, 
administrative staff, and athletics 

The pictures have Keen shown to mothers’ clubs 
and parent-teacher associations, service clubs, lo 
cal fire companies, and educational meetings 





See our Exhibit American Assn. of 
School Administrators Meeting, 


Atlantic City 
Booths A-9, A-11, A-13, A-15 





SWARTHMORE SPONSORS 
ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 

At Swarthmore, Pa., a study of teaching load 
is being made jointly by nine districts in the 
area, working as the Philadelphia Suburban Study 
Council. During the week of December 4 to 10 
a thousand teachers were busily engaged in mak- 
ing careful records of the time spent, with a view 
of obtaining a tabulated report on teacher load 
Dr. Willard Elsbree, of Teachers College, New 
York, served as sponsor of the study 

Another project undertaken by this area is a 
study of the gifted children activities in the schools. 
The purpose of the study is to set up a worth- 
while program of curriculum offerings for gifted 
children. A new evaluation instrument for the 
study of teacher evaluation has been put into use 
for the first time this year. It was developed 
jointly by a committee of teachers and board 
members and possesses some unique features 
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KINGSTON IMPROVES THE SCHOo| 
PROGRAM 7 

At Kingston, Pa., the curriculum of the high 
school has been revised by the curriculum devel- 
opment committee. The entire course o/ study 
has been revised and streamlined to conform to 
the needs of students. Courses in busines genera 
shopwork, homemaking, and dramatics have been 
added. Night classes in sewing, remodeling. and 


music have been organized. The high school ha 
been reorganized to form a junior-senior high 
school organization, a new cafeteria and shop 


r 
have been constructed, and a remodeled labora 
tory has been added. 

The board has been successful in reducing jt 


bonded indebtedness of $200,000 to a new loy 
mark. 


KELLOGG ADOPTS WIDER 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The junior high school at Kellogg, Idah 
has inaugurated a wider school program, offering 
new elective subjects in art, dramatics, and 
music. Athletics is receiving added attention 
speech class has been organized, and training 
in democracy is provided through a student 
council which has _ representatives from eact 
home room. It has been found that the 
stepped up program has raised the student 
morale and has produced excellent co-operatior 
among the students. 


IMPROVE BUS CONDUCT 

At Henderson, N. Y., the section leader systen 
has been inaugurated, under the directior 
Principal Arthur F. Jones, as a means of main- 
taining orderly and wholesome conditions 
the school buses. Section leaders are responsible 
high school students selected by the principa 
with the advice of the bus driver. 

Each leader, occupying the rear seat in 
bus, looks after one fourth of the bus. He 
must see that the rules of conduct are not 
broken and he is permitted to contact the 
principal if a certain situation is not corrected 
The work of the leaders has proved effective 
in improving and maintaining good order 
the buses 


HAZLETON OPENS NEW CLASSES FORK 
KINDERGARTENS 

The public schools of Hazleton, Pa., under the 
direction of Supt. Thomas L. Hinkle, have solvec 
the problem of dropping several teachers 
opening 12 new classes for kindergartens during the 
1950-51 school term. The board facing the pro! 
lem of what to do with the teachers four 
would be to their advantage to open 
new kindergartens. A poll of the citizen 
veloped an interest on the part of parent 
the response was so good that arrangement 
made for the new classes. In September 
12 classes were in operation. Seven classes wert 
established for the S-year-old children 
were provided for the 4-year-olds 

All of the 12 classes, held in six cla 
of six elementary schools, are making good prog 
ress. It has been possible to overcome ma! 
problems relating to equipment, administrat 
and the like, and the parents have | 
operative in all the plans. The cla 
the impression that they have been in 0} 
a long time 


MIDDLEBURG CONDUCTS SUCCESSFI 
ADULT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The public schools of Middleburg, N. 
the direction of Supt. Harry L. Waits, ! 
ducted a successful adult education program 
the past two years. The project has att! 
total of 586 adults from the community and ! 
surrounding area 

A total of 28 subjects have been ta 
a period of ten weeks by members of th schoo 


ht over 


faculty and several citizens of the loca! gore" 

munity. The work has been very successful a 
. . ; o! 

the faculty is making plans for its third year 


work 
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Now Your Students Can Type 


Pertectly Balanced ws. 


u 4 
...With Underwood’s New S0CSCr Margins 





Balanced Margins 


for L-O-N-G 
5s a MEDIU M——» 
\ ae ee or SHORT Lines 
| 4 ee ee 














i 


. where ~ ee Rss ee 
PERU PUEEE OPE LP Lc Ps CO 


j cd 
Pere ee ee 


°C Ree ee are es 


Se ah a 


ie } 
tr Only Underwood's Exclusive “Sce-Set’’ Margins and with the “See-Set” Margins and Scales. Your local 
Scales give students perfectly balanced letters with a Underwood representative will be glad to arrange a 
minimum of operations. classroom demonstration for your instructors and 
: r dents. 
Why? student 
s Co i 
1. Students see what they set. Underwood Corporation 
2. They don’t move the carriage to set the margin Adding Machines...A nting Machine 
Stops. 
” 3. Typists set both margin stops at the same time. Cen Cash Guseen, Hew Vek 14 0: ¥, 


You can center paper faster. You center titles faster. 
You center text faster. 


Una 





, , Sales and Service Everywhere 
Don’t fail to see this exciting new Underwood . . . 


You can type it EASIER, FASTER, BETTER .. . on an 


UNDERWOOD Fehijhm bouche DELUXE 


| UNDERWOOD |] 
LASAG ~~ 
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Yes, visibility is a function of the combined effects of high con- 
trast between chalk and the blackboard and proper illumination. 














Laboratory tests are now revealing that there is a prohibitive loss of visibility 





when writing boards of high reflectivity are used. Kahler (see page 3 of the 






December, 1950, School Business Affairs) and other reputable investigators are 






discovering facts which you must carefully consider when it comes to the choic 





of school blackboards. 







NATURAL SLATE PROVIDES OPTIMUM CONTRAST FOR BEST VISIBILITY! 
PLAY SAFE WITH SLATE 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 
PEN ARGYL, PENNSYLVANIA 









































will be used in a two-year construction program vote. The board has selected arc! 
SCHOOL BOND SALES providing for additions to four elementary schools is making preliminary plans fi 
Mesioe the seni of Movemther. 1980. ahesl and four new schools. The increased facilities urgently needed buildings 
bonds in the amount of $88,532,000 were sold have become necessary due to a tremendous in & The Union Free School Distr 
throughout the United States. The average yield ‘T®@8¢ the number of children of school ag wanda, N. Y., has sold to Blyth & 
. in the community issue of $1,560,000 The winnir 













” Th bonds was | re a —_ ' ®& The board of education of Fulton, N. Y 100.5615 for a 1 per cent coupon 
re largest bond sales were made in California 
a ale : . . has sold $900,000 in school and sewer bonds, at offered at prices to yield from 
$7,377,000; Colorado, $4,688,000; Connecticut, sane foe o 640 tee cant ketenes annienn he , » Tanuary 1. 1952, to | 
$7,747,000; Illinois, $3,700,000; Louisiana, $5,770, © The Chicago t . at aduaaih “i 2 inet ae Mae ae ee . ak 
000: New York. $10.006.000: North Carolina cago boare of education has orderec for those maturing January 1, 1971 
$25.103.000: Pennsylvania, $2.424.000: Texas that the United Nations flag be flown from s hool E ee eee . 
$2,446,000 : buildings only on appropriate occasions. The pur NEW YORK TESTS SUPPLII 
During the same period, sales of school fund oy o tn board is to give respect primarily The New York school board ha 
fet ‘ ea ; to the flag of the United States program for testing new school equ 
ing, school refunding, tax notes, and school an- =‘ South Glens Falls, N. Y. The voters have material by placing 
ticipation notes amounted to $1,534,500. The meseved « bend teams of £700.00 Et esa ati “spines 7 a ee = 
largest sale was $1,219,000 in Ohio A ' oo 7s pupils. ( ommissioner hark 
school building, to include 12 classrooms, a gym chairman of the buildings and sit 
SCHOOL BONDS beatl and s cafeteria A mall addition will said that schools near the Administrat 3 
rT yuilt for the elementar chool of the central ing would be used as “laboratori § 
®& The public schools of Austin, Tex., under the district Materials. furniture. and eauipm N 
direction of Supt. I. B. Carruth, in November ®& San Angelo, Tex. The voters have ipproved for new schools are to be install l 1 
arried on 8 bond issue campaign to provide a school bond issue of $1,500,000 for school mental centers, which will be visit : 
needed funds for a long-range building program expansion and modernization of the buildings officials to see how the materials stat a 
In the campaign a spirited program of publicity & Snyder, Tex. Bonds in the amount of $3,501 actual use. The experimental classroor 
was carried on during a brief period of time 000 have been approved by the voters. Construc various types of walls, ceilings, floor 
when the school patrons and the public wer tion work will begin shortly on an 18-room — chalkboards, furniture, wardrobes, a! 
informed of the past, present, and future growth elementary school in the southeastern § section commodations 
of the schools, the present and future size of the The largest structure will be a $2,500,000 high Mr. Bensley pointed out that 
city and school districts, the actual existing school chool in the southwestern part of the city chool plant represents an investm: 
building facilities, and the need for additional ® Fergus Falls, Minn. The voters have approved than $650,000,000 and is still grow: 
facilities to meet immediate and future needs a bond issue of $1,350,000 for the financing of a expanding needs. It is necessary to 
A long range program was projected for grades chool building program The program calls for huge outlay and at the same time 
one through twelve, which outlined a ten-year a senior high school, eight elementary classrooms best type of school building 
program of growth and included estimates as to and modernization of the Washington School 
the actual school plant required to fill these needs & In Long Beach, Calif.. the Long Beach MAINE ADDS NEW FACILITI! uv 
The citizens’ advisory committee made a study Unified School District has approved 4 THE SCHOOLS 
of the school population, its growth, and the $19,800,000 school bond issue by a large out The school board of Maine. N. 
actual building facilities and then recommended pouring of votes. It means that the people pleted the erection of a 10-bus garag 
to the board a bond election, calling for $10 have authorized over $43,000.000 for school hop, at a cost of $45,000. A new 
000,000 to finance the building program huildings, land, and equipment within the past been installed te provide library 
& The voters of Boise, Idaho, in November five years children of grades one to three 
approved a bond issue in the amount of $1,770 & In Pueblo, Colo., a school-bond campaign The board is publishing a semimor 
000 for school improvements and additional has been completed in which the voters ap dar, which is being distributed gra he 








facilities. Funds derived from the bond _ issue proved a bond issue of $4,688.000 by a 7 to 1 parents and the community at larg 
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Do pupils ever get in your hair 7 




















FREE sample lessons! 


See for yourself how you can 
increase student interest—save 
yourself hours of classroom 
time—and virtually eliminate 
night work. Choose from any 
of the splendid new titles in 
the new Ditto Workbook 
Catalog. Send for your FREE 
Sample Copy with Lessons. 
Each page produces 200 Liquid 
or 100 Gelatin copies. Simply 
fill in and mail the coupon 
IMMEDIATELY. 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG 5S. PAT. OFF, 


2206 W. HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


Ditto workbooks 
help get them out! 


Ditto lesson sheets and abundant, low cost les- 
son materials help you coordinate your teach- 
ing activities—enable you to devote more time 
to the laggards, provide a constant challenge 
to the precocious, stimulate and maintain the 
interest of all. Smooth, equalized progress does 
much to keep pupils ‘tout of your hair’’— 
means greater happiness and benefit all around! 


49 New Workbooks Available! 
NEW subjects include: Reading Readiness— 
Learning Forms, Books I-II (Kindergarten); 
Learning Words, Book I (Primer level), Book II 
(First Reader level); Birds (Grades 2-4 level); 
completely new and modern Arithmetic Books, 
3 parts for each of grades 2 through 8; Simple 
Science Experiments, Books I-II (middle 
—— and dozens of other titles by well 
cnown educators, embodying teacher-approved 
procedures. Most prices: $2.00 for Gelatin; 
$3.25 for Direct Process. Get FREE catalog. 


DITTO D-10 


DIRECT (LIQUID) PROCESS DUPLICATOR 


120 bright copies a minute —1 to 4 brilliant colors at once— 
direct from anything you type, write or draw—up to 300 
clear-cut copies per master —finger-flip “Magic’’ Copy Control 
to assure all-over intensity of every cory throughout every 
run—on any weight paper or card—any size from 3” x 5” 
to 9° x 14”. No stencils, no mats, no inking, no make-ready! 
$175 plus tax. See Ditto in action! Ask for free demonstration! 





FOR BRIGHT COPIES AND BRIGHTER CLASSES . . . MAIL THIS 


Se @ ee eae eaee eee aeaeeee ~*~ 


DITTO, Inc., 2206 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send: 

( ) Literature on your new D-10 Liquid Type School 
Duplicator. 


( ) Free samples and catalog of new Workbook Lessons 
for Liquid (_ ) or Gelatin (_ ) Duplication. (Specify which 
type machine you use). 

( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 








Every School Needs Something Sheldon Makes 


369 CATEGORIES 
from Acia storage cases 
to Zoology tables 
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| | ...and Every School is a 
Better School for Having 


SHELDON EQUIPMENT 


’ Sheldon consultants, designers and engineers are 
“a . never-ending in their development of laboratory and 
vocational furniture, continually with an eye to better 
ing the facilities of the school and the efficiency of 
the teaching. Here at Sheldon we stress the values 
that make for lowest cost in the long run. What's 
more, you have Sheldon Field Engineers to bring you 
the world’s latest and most practical ideas in your 


| planning —to think the job through with you — and 
I to see it through for you in a manner that makes every 
| Sheldon-equipped school a Sheldon enthusiast 

| EH. SHELDON EQUIPMENT compayy 


MUSKEGON - MICHIGAN 





fq 7 









CITIZENS’ SCHOOL COMMISSION SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

MEETS & The National Security Resources Board in 
The report of its second year of work was Washington has delegated to the American Red 
made by the National Citizens’ Commission ir Cross the task of offering training in first aid 
the Public Schools at a dinner, held he ind home care of the sick during the present 
12 at Cleveland, Ohio. Henry Toy, Jr., secretary national emergene The Red Cross is asked to 
reported that during the year the number of help provide the training, both in pre-service 
local citizens’ committees independent or affili ind in-service, for teachers to give instruction 
ated with the Commission had increased from in first aid and care ot the ick \ list of 
300 to 973 committees and there was evidence course ind a guide tor teacher in directing 
that the work of various parent, business, and such courses has been prepared and is available 
other lay groups working for education had & In South Greensburg, Pa, two shut-in pupil 
grown enormously in amount and effectiveness listen to school lessons over an intercommunica 
The Commission was financed during the year tions device, which has brought the children 
by the Rockefeller and Carnegie foundations regular classrooms right into their own home 
The addresses included, in addition to Mr via telephone line The two home-bound pupil 

Toy’s report, discussions of world affairs and not only heard what went on in their cla 
the contribution of American education by Alan room but took their turn talking to. their 
Valentine, U. S. Economic Stabilizer: Frank W teacher ind classmate Principal Robert F 
Abrams of the New Jersey Standard Oil Co Nicely has pointed out that the special service 
Roy E. Larson, Chairman of the Commission answers a very definite need and predicted that 





and president of Time Inc it will be i big boost to the chool district in 
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providing home education for student 
or otherwise physically handicapped 

®& The Suburban School Study Cowncil 
Philadelphia, Pa., recently presented a report o, 
a study of the education of gifted children "i 
the public schools of Philadelphia. The <tya 
which comprised nine districts began in the {, 
of 1948 in co-operation with the Service Bures 
of the University of Pennsylvania. The first y, 
was largely devoted to determining what a gifted 
child is like, and the second to emph 
programs, both experimental and proposed. Ti 
suggestions offered represent ideas that 
teacher-planned and pupil-planned and_ indica 
the advantages of good study coun wor 
especially the exchange of ideas and 
velopment of techniques 

The report which is devoted to 
tivities, takes up the development of the progra; 
purposes behind the program, approach 
existing framework of subject matter 
of the gifted pupil in the product 
motion picture, and future emerging 

®& At Schuylkill Haven, Pa., a vocatio: 
culture curriculum has been established 
junior-senior high school. A separate « tor 
building containing one classroom and 

shop, has been erected, at a cost 

to provide facilities for the new ! 
Upon recommendation of Prin. Paul S. Christn 
the board of education has begun 
among junior-senior high school pupils t 
mine whether the patronage is sufficient 
rant the erection of a small cafeteria 

& At Lumberton, N. C., a new sch 
program has been introduced in the 
schools, in co-operation with the co 
department. Children are screened { 
physical defects, and those not finan 

to pav for remedy of the defects 
issistance by the state school health co-or 
rvice. During the 1949-50 school ve 
ol 119 defects were corrected as a 
the program. Expenditures for the medi 

1395 case were met by the par 

+ by the county 

®& The UNESCO has approved plat 
creation of a network of education 
ost $ 00,000 over a period of 1 
rogram is to be financed by private and 
ent funds outside of UNESCO's regular 
The plan is part of a world-wide dri 
lliterae ind low living standard 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Dodge reports that contracts for 


lildings let during December, 1950, in 
east of the Rock’ Mountain an 

; 100 

Bond sales during Decembs l 
to $§8,97 The vield as of Decem! 
a §& . ’ st 


COMING CONVENTIONS 

Feb. 16.1 Vational School Boar 
tion, at Atlantic Cit: y. 2. 8 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel sec! 
vard M. Tuttle sO E. Ohio St., C! 
Ill. Attendance, 300 

Feb. 17 imerican Association 
{dministrators, at Atlantic City. He 
Convention Hall. Secretary, Dr. Worth M > 
1201 6th St.. NW Washingtor ) 
Attendance, 14,000. Exhibits, Dr. Karl Hi. Ber 
Washington, D. C 

Var. 15-17. Michigan School Busine 
it Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, M 
tary, A. ( Lamb, Wayne Universit 
Mich. Exhibits in charge of Mr. Lan 
ince (x 

Mar. 18-24. Saskatchewan School Tr 
ociation at Regina, Sask., Canada. H 
unknown. Secretary, Z. M. Hamiltor 
Lorne St., Regina, Sask. Exhibits in 
Mr. Hamilton. Attendance, 1200 

Var. 20-30. Bilingual School Trust 
tion of Ontario at Académic La Salle 
Ontario, Canada. Secretary, Bruno Cor 
St. Patrick, Ottawa. No exhibits. Atten 
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Why are forward-looking educators 


turning to the ROYAL ELECTRIC? 


The Royal Electric is standard in all respects 
vith power added. The controls are in the same place 
as on the Standard Royal. The keyboard, in location of 
characters and numerals, in position and shape of keys, 
Is the same. 
No typing habits to change! “Magic” Margin, tab- 
lator key, shift keys, and other famous Royal features 
ire identical in shape and position with the Standard 
Royal. A Royal exclusive! 

No “change-over” problems! Only on this electric 
typewriter can the operator adjust the touch to make the 
hange-over from manual to electric quick and simple 


thanks to “Touch Control” another Royal exclusive! 


You will want to widen your students’ ability to get 


OY, 


Made by the World's Largest 
Manufacturer of Typewriters 


STANDARD 


“Mavic md “Touch Contr ire registered trade-marks of 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc 


ELECTRIC 


jobs by offering more and more instruction on the Royal 
Electric, as more and more alert businessmen turn to it 
for increased efficiency. 

For in the business office it delivers letters of sparkling 
beauty, fast and economically. It can supply as many as 
20 clean carbon copies. Because it operates so easily, the 
Royal Electric is a source of satisfaction to operators, 
increasing their morale. 

As a forward-looking educator you will surely want 
to consider the advantages of instruction on the Royal 


Electric. 
MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY! 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., Dept. F.8 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y 


Please send me more information about the Royal Electric 


OO 
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TUBULAR 
DESKS and CHAIRS 





G' od sitting posture— 
conducive to mental 
alertness and sound growth 

“comes naturally” to 
tne pupil in a Norcor 
Tubular Desk and Chair. 
For he is provided with a 
scientifically designed unit 
correctly proportioned to 
his size—one of 10 different 
desk and chair combinations 
And with their sturdy 
construction Norcor Tubular 
Desks and Chairs offer 
longer, more trouble-free 
service under severest 
conditions 

Invest in the future of 
vour pupils and your school 
by installing Norcor Tubular 
Desks and Chairs 


Write today for descriptive catalog. 





Model STPT 
THE NEW NORCOR TUBULAR 
TABLET ARM CHAIR 


MORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. + GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 








Prepare your students, now 
management positions. Contin 
industrial expansion yearly ; 


There is 
. quires a larger supervisory gr: 
No Substitute whose basic knowledge is w 


founded. The boys in your sc} 
are entitled to practical experi 
for in modern shop methods. S 
Bend Lathes have been select: 
« by most of the better equipp. 
Experience schools for their shops. They 
easy to operate, rugged and e 
nomical to maintain. 


rey WRITE today for a copy of 
Sows : book ‘‘Modern School Shops 









LATHE 


SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA © Building Better Tools Since 1906 


Train students with the tools they'll use as professionals 


£3 @ 
“SK sinoees 


for vocational training classes 


Faster work —finer 
workmanship with 
these durably 
constructed, 
easily main- 
tained, profes- 
sional sanders 


SKIL 3” BELT SANDER Model 448 


February. 195] 


Job-proved for producing per- 
fectly smooth finish on all mate- 
rials wood, metal and 
composition. Fast production 
Finer workmanship. Comfortable 
handling. Easiest control. Serves 
dual school purpose: in vocational 


class work it provides a pr 
sional tool for wood and mvtal 
working; in maintenance, it x 
cellent for refinishing desks 
blackboards, etc. Same cons 
tion available with vacuum (dust 
collector as model 449. 


Your students deserve the tools professionals use 


SKIL products ore mode only by 
SKILSAW, IMC. 


5033 Elston Avenue, Chicege 30, Illinois 


Factory branches in principal cities 


tn Canada: Skiltools, Ltd, 66 Portland Street, Toronto, Ontario 





PORTABLE 


SKC 
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* 
School Architects 
e 

a eee 
- s 
|, yous senoor noarn avexoves Boards of Education 
UNIT CONTROL 
Loufts. Mo., board of education has 
seck legislation for a modified system 
ontrol similar to that proposed by the 
idvisory committee. The unit control 
vill require favorable action by the 

but certain parts ol the plan can be 
effect bv the board itself by changes 
1] The plan would make the superin 
responsible for preparing a budget to 

ispects ol school operations, a_ task 
rmed by the board's finance committee 


include an auditor responsible directly 
ard, and a secretary-treasurer who 















as the board's secretary and be cus 
the school funds 


MONEY DRIVES LIMITED 


hegan. Me. The school board has voted 
it money raising drives in the schools 
cial efforts in the future will be limited 
ise of a depository box in the class 
vhere voluntary contributions may be 


pupils without pressure OF emphasis 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


Because Richards-Wilcox offers these 
3 > oard of education of New York Cit 


2 eee S | EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


ind equipment be in the hands of the 


Supplies headed by Lewis J. Cook. In \ 1. Fully Automatic. All folding, unfolding, locking, unlocking, 





i t. numerous purchases were made by the 
Buildings and Repairs. The board has 
d tighter rules to prevent abuses in the 
1 oral orders for school repairs and 

The new program extends to oral 
nder $1,000 and provides new safeguards 

for $200 or less. These involve the 

such orders among contractors to 
lavoritism. The reforms center respon 
ipon Supt. Harold D. Hynds and Deputy 


and sound-proofing operations are accomplished by the 
electric operator and its auxiliary mechanism. You turn the 
switch key —R-W does the rest. 


2. Positive, Silent Action Roller Chain Drive. Will not slip, 
stretch, or break. 








t \ugust Rogers. Previously authority to 
* orders had reposed in lesser officials 3. Friction-Proof Track. Ball-bearing hanger wheels are 
wd Kureau, some of whom were among those machined to provide a line contact with the %" round cold- 
: d and tacing hearings and court action rolled steel bar runways of the track, assuring minimum 
5 > ¢«, Idaho. The school board in refusing friction and silent operation. 
‘ gnition, has voted to continue to deal 
itors and custodial employees on an | 9 °™ 77 TTT TTT TPT TTT eee. ee ee ee eee ait 
basis. The board has decided to give 
‘s wlial employees a 15 per cent wage 4. Gymnasium Doors Are Full Three Inches Thick Over En- 
3 plus improved working conditions tire Area. This provides flush surface similar to a solid wall. 
: > Marion, Ohio, the Marion County Board Eliminates protruding butt-hinges in players’ contact zone 
tion has begun a series of meetings for below seven foot level. 
members, dealing with various prob 
ting the administration of the schools. | 9 ee-2<-2 22 — = eee eet rrr rr rrr cececs= -- 
% tings to be held in local school buildings 
‘ ut the county, have been continued Fully Automatic Floor Seals. Self-adjusting to uneven 
a January and February. At the Januar) spots in floor. No levers or manval effort required to operate. 
x the subject of the elementary curricu 
4 taken up. In December the subject of DON'T SPECULATE — investigate the advantages of FoldeR- 


— 


is discussed. The February meeting will 


oh 4 Way Automatic Folding Partitions by Richards - Wilcox, 
1 “How Best to Serve the Retarded 


Check the installation nearest to you. For details, telephone, 





ad 
write, or wire, today. 
4 > Milwaukee Board of School Directors : Y 
= . 
f d to ask its employees what use they 
{ t full holiday on election day, Novem OPERATING LOCKED Kent State University, Kent, Ohio—Opening: 114” x 20’ 
§ ‘ + = . ; one 
‘ ’. It was believed that a considerable See an R-W FoldeR-Way Auto- Hinsdale Community High School moose rang Pr? parry ter" a 88 
; Ol members of the staff did st vote matic Partition in operation at Arvin High School, Arvin, California— Opening: 143” x 26 
: > York. N \ a aid m vot ony of the schools in the partial Kinkaid School Gymnasium, Houston, Texas—Opening: 71’ x 21” 
4 , Under a new polic Vv ofl list at right, or write for address High School, Brookline, Mass 2 Openings: 100’ x 20’ and 130’ x 20” 
: ‘rd ot education, pay day will occur of installation nearest you. Banks School, Bay City, Michigan—Opening: 50’ x 18” 
month for the 2300 civil service ad 
: ¢ employees. Formerly they were paid 


the same as the teaching staff. The 
made because of complaints of clerks 


ers, and others that high prices and Richar -Wilcox Mfg. Co. 1880 


made t c » < ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee oe) 
. it diffic ult lor them to stretch Pull tel F Met cl ee We OVER 
er one month's time 
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BOSTON MODEL KS 
Pencil Sharpener 














Backed by a Full 
YEAR'S GUARANTEE 


LET MR. SPEEDCUTTER 









This screw-on 
type handle has 
been a good 
feature on all 


Boston models 





for years. 


This Boston KS 


is wonderful. 


It sharpens 8 


sizes of pencils. 





See this good 
looking steel 
nickel-plated 
Boston recep- 


tacle. 


BOOTH No. 537 
AAS.A. CONVENTION 


Febrvory 17 
Atlantic City, N. J 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., campen, ni. J 


Also manufacturers of 


BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 






Speedball! Pens 
ond Products 





Hunt 
Pens 
” 


WRITE 
FOR CATALOG 
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MEETING NATIONAL HEALTH NEEDS 


Earl J. McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, has recently called attention to the need 
of health and fitness for the present emergency 
and for the long pull ahead. To meet its heavy 
obligation it is necessary that the nation take 
steps to insure the conservation and most effective 
use of all the available man power. The children 
and youth in the schools today will be the work- 
ers and soldiers of tomorrow. They must be pre- 
pared to meet the demands which will be made on 
them. Effective school health, physical education, 
and recreation programs are needed to make 
major contributions toward meeting the nation’s 
man-power needs. 

A seven-point program has been proposed as 
a means of meeting the health and fitness needs 
of the schools: 

1. A thorough medical and dental examination 
of all children on or before admission to school 
and three times thereafter. 

2. A program of daily observation by teachers 
for signs of deviation from the normal, and 
referral of children with such signs to physicians 
or dentists. 

3. A co-ordinated follow-up program to provide 
needed corrective and protective measures 

4. A health instruction program, based on 
scientific information, leading to the formation 
of desirable habits and attitudes 

5. An administrative program devoted to 
healthful school living, with individual develop 
ment of children and youth 

6. A physical education program providing 
planned instruction in activities suited to the 
sex, grade, ability, and needs of pupils 

7. A well-rounded recreation program with 
provision for camping, outdoor education, and 
other recreational and social activities to carry 
over into afterschool life 


BALTIMORE COUNTY SCHOOL CENSUS 


Official results of the Baltimore County, Md 
county-wide chool census has revealed a fa 
that the county gained a record-breaking total 
Ol 356,6f home during the past decade The 
census figures show that in the same period 


897 children through age 1 were added to 


¢ 


} 
the general population 
These facts have produced current predictions 


that Baltimore County school enrollment will rise 

it an average rate of pupils per year for 

the next five years. At the present time the 

total county child population stands at 87,029 
t | « 

with 50,823 age 6 through 1 ind ( 6 under 

( ear ot age 


VOCATIONAL PUPILS CONSTRUCT 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 


During the war years, when furniture was 
difficult to obtain, the public schools of Hazleton 


l 


Pa., wore out large numbers of pupil desks 
ind chair which were not replace ible by new 
commercial furniture. To meet the problem the 
chool authoritic decided to make their own 
furniture 

The vocational classes which have been doing 
this work have done the woodworking the 


welding, the painting and the upholstering on a 


co-operative basi Chairs and tables are con 
tructed by using steel tubing, wood, and plastic 
covering The welding classe weld the joints 
for the chair frames, the woodworking classes 


glue small pieces of lumber for use on the seats 
and back rests. They also make the table tops 
from glued-up sections of boards. Then the 
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projects are sent to the upholsteri: Z class, 
where the wood pieces are covered wit} 
padding and plastic covers in a variety of , 
suited to the grades in which they ar 
used. The final job is handled by the painti: 


classes where the tubing is painted y th met 
paint and the final touches of adding , 
and trimming are done 

Supt. Thomas L. Hinkle in describing 
project, reports that over a thousand chairs ha 
been made in various sizes, from kindergarten + 
adult level. A number of individu 
tables have been made for chairs fr 
one upward, and long tables for kind 
use 


r 


MIDLAND LAUNCHES SCHOO! 
IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


The Boro Council and the School Distric: 
Midland, Pa., have co-operated on a project ' 
contruct a new ice-skating rink and the 
provement of the playground areas. Th 


board has completed the construction of a { 
ball field and stadium, which is being 
tor the first time this year. 

All school buildings have been re-wired | 


paratory to the installation of new 
lighting fixtures. A gas heating systen 
installed in the high school building 


HOLD INSTITUTE OF SCHOOI 
PLANNING 
The North Carolina Department of Pul 


struction and the North Carolina State ( 
sponsored an Institute of School Planning 
December 11 and 12, at State College. M 
ind afternoon sessions were held duri 
days and well-known experts in thi 


were present to discuss various aspe 
planning, including school heating ar g 
problems. Dean Henry L. Kamphoetne: 
ided, and various leaders from the B 
Fire Underwriters, the State Insurance | 
sion, and the State Building Code C 

is discussion leaders 


HARTFORD CONDUCTS NUTRITION 
CAMPAIGN 


At Hartford, N. Y., Central School, a wor 
program has been carried on to rove 
eating habits of the pupils who had been rej 
is “undernourished” in the 1949 annual me 


reports. Classroom instruction was 

by inspirational broadcasts on the 

ystem, by articles in the communit wsiet! 
ind by informational school films. 1 

of the faculty, the school board 

John W. Van de Water was enlist 

Later the members of the homemaking 

ment foods classes taught units in n 

put on demonstrations for the gra ue 
The homemaking teacher, Mrs. J Mu 


created a health character, “Poky | W 
voice was heard on the sound é 
whose caricatures appeared on the ¢ 
Attention was given to preparing U 
delicious and nutritious. The parent-teacd 


ociation co-operated by emphasizing 
at their food sale and conducting 
on good eating habits 

Much remains to be done. A milk-véel 
machine is proposed to replace the c na 
Farm families should be induced t 
attention to the raising of their ow 
to the use of more milk products 
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Impartial testing proves that students can learn to 
type in far less time—when they are taught on 
electric typewriters. 


No Change in Teaching Methods: Teaching is 
much easier, too. Use exactly the same basic teach- 
ing methods you have always used. Testing shows 
that electric typewriters will enable you to train 
many more students in the same length of time. 


Easiest to Learn: With IBM Electrics, difficult 
phases of typing techniques, such as “stroking,” 
are eliminated. The touch is featherlight and 
automatic for regular typing as well as for multiple 
copies, stencils, paper and metal plates. The oper- 
ating controls are within fingertip reach on the key- 
board, and require only the lightest touch. 


Fastest for Skill-building: Students need never 
take their eyes from their copy. Fingers stay right 
on the guide keys—even for returning the carriage! 
This means rapid increases in speed and accuracy. 


Most Encouraging to Use: Students learn much 
faster when they’re proud of their progress, when 
they don’t become discouraged with messy work. 
With IBM Electrics, even beginners type perfectly- 
clear impressions and uniform capitals. 


Most Valuable Typewriter Training Today: Of 
course, you'll want to give your students the most 
valuable electric typewriter training today—train- 
ing which will enable them to compete with experi- 
enced typists in quantity and quality of work. 
Teach them on the electric typewriters that 9 out 
of 10 of them will find in offices—IBM Electrics. 
You'll be training them to use all typewriters, be- 
cause it has been proved that students trained on 
IBM Electrics can easily operate any manual or 
electric typewriter. 


Special price on IBM Electric Typewriters for schools! 


| 1BM | Electric Typewriters 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


IBM, Dept. AS-1 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


We'd like to have a demonstration of the 
IBM Electric Typewriter. 


Please send complete kit of instructional 
materials. 


Name—____ 
School 


a 


SS SS EY 


City passe nNeRN _ State. 
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Keystone gave you the TELEBINOCULAR 


for Testing Binoculer Vision ~ 


Keystone gave you the 
J TACHISTOSCOPE 
pon (Rca ae arena ene 


for Developing Reading Skills 
and Perception Training 








to develop reading speed after physical 
and mental blocks have been eliminated 
and basic reading skills have been developed. 


| Keystone View Company, Meadville, Penne. 
| Please send further information about the Reading Pacer to — 


| (Name) (Position)N 





(Address) 





woblems of caring for and repairing sports 


NEW PUBLICATIONS for Saztveeeee tee oe 
f s devoted to the technical aspects of leather, wood, pla 
4 4 for tics, textiles, and a further chapter suggests methods of 








testing for workmanship and wearing qualitic The book 

o r ti. } * 4 ’ , mht ] ‘ | 4 
“~ ardly leaves an aspect of the physical selection and care 
School-Business EXECUTIVES 3:2 2c. 32 ss: 0,10 physica! section and care 
the reader. The book should be of value in the hands of 
directors of scho« ports but belongs also in the offices of 
Sports Equipment: Selection, Care, and Repair purchasing departments where specifications are prepared 


I Virginia Bourquardez and Charles Heilman. Cloth, and orders placed 
xxi-558 pp., $5. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 3, N. Y : . : : o 
A book on the subject of the selection, care, and repair A Comprehensive School Calendar, 1950-51 


of the equipment used in school and college sports ha Compiled by David J. Swartz, administrative assistant 


been a serious need. The present book fills that need Paper 5 pp. Published by the New York City board 
splendidly. It is factual and accurate, well illustrated, and of education, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y 

reflects a clear ynderstanding of the needs of teacher New York City school administrator principals, and 
and supervisors of physical education for information that other personnel have such a ist number of reports 
will help them do a better job in selecting equipment for meeting pecial day salary reports, and legal duties 
archery, ball games, fencing, golf, hockey, tennis and to perform that they require a comprehensive, day-to-day 
badminton, boxing and wrestling calendar. The present booklet does the job completely 


Perhaps the most important section of the book i and with maximum accessibility 
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Advance Estimates of Public Elementa:. and 
Secondary Schools, 1950-51 


Paper, 18 pp. Bulletin for November, 19 
Division, National Education Association, W 
Dd. C. 

The present report reflects some of th: 
affecting education in 1950 and offers genera ate 
statistics which concern these conditions. 1 
of the report briefly summarizes such phases 
school personnel, teaching certificates, tea 
teachers’ salaries and purchasing power, d 
teachers’ salaries, current expenditures, pu; 
and dropouts, teacher education enrollment 
building shortage. The second section and 
offer a brief review of conditions in the ¢ 
outlying areas 


School Bond Issues and Special Schoo! | evies 
in Ohio School Districts, December, |°)5() 
Compiled by John H. Herrick and En 

Paper, 33 pp. Bureau of Educational |} 

State University, Columbus, Ohio 
This is the twenty-third annual swdy 

results on school bond issues and special 

school districts during the period from Jan 

November 7, 1950. The report shows that 

bond issues were submitted in 1950, of wi 

approved. The total of bond issues submitted 

715,000, and the amount of the approved 

$82,771,000. A total of S85 special levies w 

which 577 were approved 


School Insurance Economies 

Compiled by Elmer W. Stanley. Papers 
Published by the author at Olympia, | 
Wash 

This handbook, prepared for school board 
aiministrators in the state of Washir 
things: (1) if offers information in nonte 
about the new factors affecting school 

it indicates present significant probler 

ance program which need to be investigat: 


up a protective and economical insura: 


School and University 
l Yearbook. Cloth, quarto, 882 p; 
hool Publishing Corp., New York 16, N 
The articles in this present yearbook 
in the design and construction 
it the views expressed are not so n 
as they are evidence of the widespread 
ch innovations of recent years as 


lighting, square classrooms, one-story 
porary design, generous provisions for wider 
ings, et Iwo useful groups of papers 


justrial-arts shop design and equipment 
tion and maintenance practices in typica 
raphie manufacturer lists, and cata 


materials and equipment 


School Building Program for District No. 3 
Ramsey County, Minnesota 
Prepared ind = issued = by the board 
Ramsey County, Minn 
A report based on a survey of scho 
n the district, made by the Bureau 
and Surveys of the State University. Conta 
on enroiiment estimates an outline of the 
ing program, a summary of space prov 
high sch and an explanation 
rograr the bond if the tax rat 
the bond issue, and the schedule of pr 


ments 


Manpower Planning for National Emergency 
Paper, 68 pp. Prepared by the Pol 

Burea of the Group Insurance Div 

Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Ave 

N. ¥ 


This report takes up the problem o 
dire 


ning during national emergencies and 
the most likely problem areas in emerge 
planning. The booklet takes up (1) rv 
mobilization planning, (2) company rol 


gency, (3) personnel audit, (4) filling 
policies regarding national emergency leave 
considerations, (7) representative plans and 


Appendix contains much useful informat 
the defense department and the operat 


Economic Status of Teachers, 1950-5! 
Paper, 29 pp. Bulletin No. 2, No emt 
tional Education Association, Washington 
An argument for high salaries based 
nomic conditions. The study shows tl! 
estimated salary of teachers for 1950 
$10 higher than the 1949-50 salary in | 


(Concluded on page 84) 
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Milton Bradley School Furniture is 








ODAY’S Milton Bradley School Furniture 

carries on a basic idea of the pioneer in supplying 
Schoolroom equipment for the children of America 
This is to design furniture to fit the needs of the 
particular classroom — rather than expect the best 
from either teachers or pupils accommodating 
themselves to makeshifts. 


















} 
und or Rectangular 
ihles to meet many 


As a result, the Milton Bradley line now in- 
cludes a range of units chat assures a “‘perfect fit’’ 
for the requirements of the individual school. 
Designs have, of course, kept pace with the. in- 
creasingly varied needs of modern education — and 
each is ‘‘classroom-tested’’ to assure suitability. 
Materials and workmanship reflect the Milton 
Bradley reputation for quality on every count, 


Pedestal and Swing- 
seat Cafeteria Tables 


é 

¥ 

Z Lift-lid and Open Box Desks 
4 Korrect Posture Chairs 

4 





dilgee 


Write coday for che illustrated folder showing the com } 


plete Milton Bradley line of School Furnicure and, if ce 


you have some special problem remember the Milton 


r 
Bradley design staff offers competent assistance in to America’s 


‘cailoring’’ specifications to particular requirements 


Write to Dept. AS2. e 
a _ Children 


KEK KK KKK 


* ee ee 


re ae ee ee 





MILTON 
Manvlacturers and Distributors of School Furniture BS 18/6)0 aE} E})) : BRADLEY 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY e SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 












SCHOOL-BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 
i i i x 
State Minimum-Salary Laws for Teachers, silur sauidin thn quest watil 
1950-51 anyt else eace and har 
Paper Bulle N r kK 
D Na f at \ t W \ Basic Program for National Defense 
. 4 Pa 4 BK etir \ 
\ egisiatior lere { repa nd i} t 
a 4 i] i 4 Casa M 
ar e 1 1 I ul 
4 
Maps: January to June, 1950 
Phird } : ) ent Pa 
‘ The Libr ( gre Washingt 1) ¢ 
4 ases, globes, et pyrightes Children and Youth, 1950 
rt ; a . bas { I ~ De 
Burea 
Facts and Figures on Government Finance 
Pas Ihe Tax I lat ] Ne ) ; 
. y “4 
I ‘ 
ig 
‘ Indiana and Midwest School Building 
Planning Conference 
Yearbook of the United Nations, 1948-49 Bulle the ‘ 
( +h ’ ( mbia t ercit | ‘ er 1 } on 
New Y " I bh I 
I rds the I t 
United ‘ I I ( 
49. The 





1224 Fullerton Ave., 


In those departments where heavy usage gives 
school furniture real punishment, you'll find Peter- 
son Furniture making its reputation. For over fifty 
years Peterson’s reputation is heralded in leading 
schools from coast to coast. 


Sixty years of such experience is at your command 
to solve whatever problems you may encounter 
in connection with furniture for Laboratory, Home 
Making department or in your Library. Peterson 
Quality and planning Service has gained recogni- 
tion from school Boards throughout the nation. Our 
experts are at your service . . . without obligation. 


DISTRIBUTORS LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 





PUBLICATIONS 


H 


Priorities in Health Services for Children 


of School Age 
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Chicago 14, U. S. A. 











Ihe Art of Officiating Sports 


I ] W 6B ( 
Ha I ‘\ York J N 


- I k k 
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WRITE FOR 
FREE 
CATALOG TODAY 





N 
. Population of State Economic Areas 
April, 1950 
Pager " Bullet i \ lhe 
! ( | 1) t 
Wa ! ‘ 
| i 
‘ ‘ M | 
‘ itca ‘ 
, lhere wv 
K P \ Water Policy for the American Peop! 
Report he President's Water Re 
Pay i4 { perintend 
G er t | (Wf Was) 
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HOLDEN 
BOOK 
COVERS 


Extend your book service up to three years. 





Are of practical design waterproof — 
weatherproof — wear resistant. 


Are made from special paper~ processed with 
an eye to the specific service required 
from a Book Cover. 


Definitely STAY ON the books— fit like jackets. 


Are easy to adjust—- pupils can put them on 
without scissors or glue. 


Keep your books clean and sanitary~-at the same 
time offer a saving which can be applied toward 
the purchase of other needed items. 


More than 80 Years in the Book Cover field 
assures Time-Tested Quality. 
Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 











— IM SCHOOL ART 
| - MATERIALS IT's 


OLD 
FAITHFUL 
‘ 


or 
UNIFORM QUALITY 
| 
| 
| 





CERTIFIED PURITY 





Look for the Old 
Faithful trademark 
on these products 


CRAYONEX 


wax crayons 


CRAYOGRAPH 


pressed crayons 


SKETCHO 


oil crayons 


PAYONS 


water color crayons 


PRANG 


Water Colors 
Tempera 
Pastello 
Textile Colors 
Dek-All 


Write for 
complete 
information. 


Dept. A J-38 


the AMERICAN CRAYON company 


SANDUSEY OHIO NEw ToOer 
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SHALL PARTY POLITICIANS 
RUN OUR SCHOOLS? 


(Concluded from page 30) 


support. Congress, reflecting the concern of 
the people for control of their educational 
systems, looked with considerable suspicion, 
on any effort to strengthen the influence of 
the Federal Government in educational mat- 
ters. Probably the fact that the Office of 
Education was a bureau under the general 
supervision of a partisan added to the unwill- 
ingness of Congress to give the Office an 
adequate staff, even for research and consulta- 
tive services. And it is also probable that so 
long as the Office remained small and inade- 
quate, political leadership was not tempted 
to use it—it was easy to “leave the Office 
alone.”’ 

Through years of hard work and scrupu 
lous adherence to high professional standards 
by the entire staff of the Office of Education 
Congress began to express greater confidence 
in the purposes and work of the Office. Con- 
sequently, wholly by nonpartisan action, both 
the 79th and 80th Congresses (Democratic 
and Republican respectively) provided for the 
Office the most generous appropriations of 


t 


its 
history. Its budget for staff was practically 
doubled between 1944 and 1948. But in 194 
the “streamlining,” ‘co-ordinating’ operation 
started 

Mr. Ewing, of course, virtuously denies any 
intention to control educational policy. But 
whatever his intentions, he has moved and is 
moving as effectively and fast as seems 
politically wise to exercise such control. The 
danger is in the centralization of power in 
political hands 

Republican partisans, not currently in 
power, could be equally dangerous if in con- 
trol of education. In fact, in New York 
State a move in the same direction was pro- 
posed—by Republicans. For years, the 
states educational policy has been in the 
hands of the State Board of Regents of 13 
members elected for long, overlapping terms 
by the Legislature. This system, designed 
originally to protect education from partisan 
idministration, has been quite satisfactory 
and fruitful during most of the years of its 
existence. But, about a year ago. a Republican 
legislator proposed a breach in the defense 
against political control. He presented a bill 
to add seven members to the Regents, to he 
appointed by the Governor. As a sop to the 
nonpartisan tradition, the bill specified that 
not more than two thirds of the members of 
the board could belong to one party. But that 
is obviously enough for partisan contro! 


National Board of Education 


In other states, however, a heartening move 
in the right direction can be reported one 
which might well be followed by New York 
State. Some of these states have enacted legis 
lation under which their state boards of edu 
cation are elected by the local school boards 


; 


district conventions. Several vears ago 
Utal 


1) adopted this plan. Washington has re- 


cent 


y imaugurated it. Texas within the past 
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year abandoned the Governor-appo iiied jay, 
and now has a 2l-member board lected by 
the people in the 21 election dist: cts of th 
state. Other states are making sir. \\ar plans 
Thus the traditional local pattern — the basic 
of our nonpartisan school system 
up to the next level. 

And that, I submit, is the way to safegyar3 
education at the federal level. 7 National 
Association of School Boards, the Nation 
Education Association, the Ameri Asso 
tion of School Administrators, the Na 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
thousands of individual school au 
over the country have gone on re: 
of an independent, nonpartisan, n 
of education, under which the | 1s 
Office of Education would operat 
local school board employs a su 
who is then responsible to that 
national board would employ the : 
missioner of Education, and 
responsible to it. 

1 join with the many others 
keep our schools from following a 
in urging that such a natior 
elected by the state boards of ed 
is Utah and Washington now 
state boards through election 
boards. To keep the number 
within reasonable limits, I wou 







S Carned 



















country into 16 districts, thre 
district. To elect its represent ’ 
National Board of Education « 
would hold a convention whos 

































would be representatives of 


’ 


state boards, five delegates fro! 
Ferms should be for overlapping 
perhaps seven years, the terms o! | 
members expiring each year. Thu 
or three districts would elect a 
any one year. The national 
meet about four times a year. I! 
should receive no salaries, but their expe! 
to meetings should be paid 

We have in most places a wo! 
tem at the grass roots by which ed 
kept nonpartisan. Why not carr 
up to the top? If we don’t, that | 
top may smother it 
Then it will have happened her 

o 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOO! 
BOARD OFFICIALS 

®& Heesert J. Jones, Ja., has been elect 
t «hool board at Reading, Pa 
& The chool board at McKees Rock Pa na 
organized with Wirttam A. RENNEKAMP 4 t 
Kicuarp A. Pike as vice-president 
®& Dre. Joun E. Donovan has been « 
the board at Erie, Pa., to succeed Charlie 
®& Norman Harrrin has been elected 
board at Scranton, Pa. Dovcias JENKI® 
vice president 
®& Harry N. Grass has been re elects 
the board of Tyrone, Pa., and Henry ! 
renamed vice-president 
> De. Wireur E. FLrannery has beer 
dent of the board at New Castle Pa 
JACKSON was renamed vice-president 
& G. Ricnarp DeWitt has been eli 

ird at Somerset, Pa. Dr. W. Rorrer } 

ef dent 

®& Mes. Karurern Ryan Dacery 
to become president of the Boston 









Dacey in accepting the office, present 
program of hool policy including f 
three long-range objectives 
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APSCO 28,000TH POINT 


* 
ory TESTS PROVE 


griaL LABORA 


APsco \ 


¢ YOU 2/2 TIMES 
= MANY POINTS! 


by independent testing labora- 
ts 


e 
(0 pencil sharpen iodel 


MPA 











neil, 
Pr10% of Y 


" APSCO gives You at 








BRAND 5A” 
9,000TH POINT 


COMPARE THE POINTS! 


Unretouched laboratory photographs* * show the sharpen- 
ing superiority of APSCO’s exclusive cutter design. Com- 
pare APSCO’s 28,000th point with the 9,000th point of 
comparable competitive sharpener. See for yourself why 
Apsco has been the choice of schools for over 40 years. 





A MODEL FOR EVERY SCHOOL NEED! 


The Dexter B, Giant, Premier and Climax are just a few 
of the many APSco sharpeners for classroom use. All fea- 
ture famous APSCO cutters, point adjuster and pencil stop. 
Your pencil sharpener dollars buy more when you specify 
APSCO, See your APSCO dealer today, or write for catalog 
describing APSCo's complete line of pencil sharpeners. 
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“United States Testing Co., Test Nos. 89388 and E-756; ** Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, File No. 32999.1 



























NEW APSCO VACUUM CLAMP! 


Now you can mount your APSCO sharpeners anywhere in 
the classroom... blackboards, metal files and cabinets— 
without screws or marring of surface! Unique APSCO 
vacuum clamp holds sharpener securely in any position. 
Fits all models. 


Apsco Pencil Sharpeners 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 






336 N. FOOTHILL RD. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
TORONTO, CANADA 


(7 COSTS L255 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


ATKINS, BARROW & LASSWITH 
and Associates ~ 
Architects — Engineers — Consultants 
CONTEMPORARY LOW COST SCHOOLS 
. Urbana Iinois 


JOSEPH BAKER 


ARCHITECT 
Only “Common Sense” Schools 
EXPERT ON MINIMAL BUDGET CONSTRUCTION 


NEWARK, OHIO 


LOUIS N. BALLUFF 


Architect — Engineer 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago 1, IIlinois 


Beling Engineering Consultants 
Designers of 

heating, ventilating, electrical, plumbing and 

sewage treatment systems for new and existing 

schools. 


1407 — 7th Ave. 1100 Main St 
Moline, Illinois Peoria 5, Illinois 


F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


CHAMPAIGN ILLINOIS 


BINDA & HAUGHEY 


COMPLETE ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING 
SERVICE FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
SURVEYS — PLANNING — DESIGN 


510 POST BLDG. BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Peter E. Brender, Am. Soc. C.E. 


School Planning by Group Participation 
With Your Educational Staff, Community 
Survey Techniques 


Box 153 Ann Arbor, Michigan 


BRENDER & VAN REYENDAM 


Engineer M. Am. Soc. C.E. and Architect A.1.A. 
School Surveys — Planning — Design 
of School Systems 


Box 712 WAYNE, MICHIGAN 


Specializing in School Buildings 


EVERETT |. BROWN CO. 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEER 
640 Insurance Bidg. 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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STANLEY BROWN 


ARCHITECT 


Licensed in Texas, Oklahoma 
and Louisiana 


3851 Cedar Springs Dallas, Texas 





DAVID GILL 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Functional & Economical Site Planning 
35 EAST WACKER DRIVE ° CHICAGO 





JOS. C. GODDEYNE, A.B., B.S.A.E. 
ARCHITECT 


Complete Personalized Professional Service 
Architectural — Engineering — Mechanical Work 


Bay City Bank Building Bay City, Michigan 





DAVID R. GRAHAM 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Affiliated with 
National Society of Professional Engineers 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
Planning of Athletic Facilities 
Box 4237 Tulsa 9, Oklahoma 


WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Architects — Engineers 
Contemporary School Planning 


Board of Education Building St. Lovis, Mo. 


Wm. R. McCoy, A.A. D. Clarence Wilson, A.1.A. 


McCOY & WILSON 
ARCHITECTS 


School Building A Specialty 


Rooms 201-206 — 1108% Main Street 
MT. VERNON ILLINOIS 





ROBT. A. MILLER 


ARCHITECT 
OREGON & WASHINGTON 


420 EQUITABLE BLDG. 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 





RAYMOND A. ORPUT 


and Associates 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Educational Building Specialists 
Suite 620, Empire Building 


School Architect Rockford, Illinois 





WAYNE M. WEBER 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEER 
Contemporary School Buildings 


STAR BUILDING TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
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LUMBERTON BEGINS EX7TENsi\5 
BUILDING PROGRA\ 


The board of education of Lum) erton \ 
has begun an extensive building progray 
volving an estimated expenditure o{ &: yy ry 
The program which has been prepared with «, 
assistance of Supt. B. E. Littlefield, js lees ne 
to provide adequate school building< and wry 
ment for the 17,000 school children of R 
County. The board is planning the congrs 
of more than 20 new school buildings, th, 
of a number of old buildings, several ney 
tions, and the purchase of new equipmen 
fixtures. While the major portion of th: 
is being done by architects under contrac: 
of the smaller projects are being constryc: 
the Robeson County Maintenance Depart: 


wir 
+Mip 


LEWISBURG ADOPTS PROGRESS\\} 
PROGRAM 


The board of education of Lewisbury 
under the direction of Supt. R. E. Beckmar 
begun the construction of a new eleme: 
school, at a cost of $210,00¢ 

The board's plans for 1951-52 includ 
and more effective programs in the 
business education, industrial arts, and 
guidance. In July, 1951, the high sch 
become a joint high school, with 
for an expanded secondary schoo 
new school facilities 


a 


NORTH SYRACUSE BEGINS BUILDIN 
PROGRAM 


The board of education of North $ 
N. Y¥.. is making progress with it 
ing program, which is being direct 


Maurice S. Hammond, superintendent 
The two new elementary § school 
be completed and occupied = short } 
being made for a junior-senior hig! 
be started in the near future 

An active citizens’ group of the 
promoting plans for a community sc! 


BEGIN NEW BUILDING PROJECTS 
The school board of the Centra 
trict of Holland, N. \ has begur 
truction of an industrial arts a! 
shop building. Included in the pr 
agricultural classroom, a farm 
wood and metalworking shop, a 
and an instructor's office. A be 
finance the project was approved 
mous vote of the voters last Jul 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATIONS 


New York, N. Y. Approximat y 
teachers face inquiry on Commu ft 
by the public school authorities. 1 
questioning has been cleared with 
Theodore Kiendl, trial examiner 
finding eight leaders of the Teachers’ Ur 
of charges of insubordination 
answer questions put to them by 
Jansen 

The principal union officers 
party, and other groups have is 
challenging Mr. Kiendl’s findings 2 
to carry the fight to the U. S. Supreme \™ 
However, the Kiendl report shows '! 
examiner had considered all the o 
by these groups, as well as a nun 
tioned by the defense 


Wiliat 


+} ( 












All-weather playgrounds now possible for every we 
ot less than $1.00 per square yard. . . . mere a 
health and phy. ed. program with on outdowt Oe 
nasium of smooth, dry, resilient NATURAL 
ASPHALT. Your surfacing costs can be cv! ,* 
CONSULTING SERVICE. Program planning, with eo 
of school employees. Efficient space vtilizotie 
health and physical education activities ag 
©. R. BARKDOLL, EDUCATIONAL CONSULT viel 


Do Gr 
wners Grove eel 
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"i é 
it ¢ sate ’ it ¢ clean | 


Valley of the Moon, 


| 


tS economical | a 


Pour Cassheal 


LOW-IN-COST BY CONTINENTAL 
LUXURIOUS —EFFORTLESS ee ee 
ULTRA-MODERN HEATING FOR YOUR SCHOOL! CONTINENTAL RADIANT 


GLASS HEATING CORPORATION 
1 East 35th Street. New York 16. W. Y. 
Glassheat is the perfect schoolroom heating low... and satisfaction is immeasureable! PI - sil siiadtaal 
because it’s so clean—so safe—instantly NO TROUBLE AT ALL! Just a flick of the a ne ee 
warming! BANISHED FOREVER—the smoke— _— wrist... . and Glassheat Panels radiate heat — 








IN the dust—the odors which come from oldtime warm and welcome — without the hazards Home 
heating. and inconvenience of a Coal Furnace or an School 
Automatically controlled, Radiant Glass- Oil Burner. 
heat lets Sunlight into the room — with that The “Switch-over” to this Modern and 
even, comfortable glow which makes for well- Miraculous Type of Heating costs much less Address 
being and health. than you think. You'll be Thankful you read 
Glassheat is a “once-in-a-lifetime” invest- thisad... that you heeded this safe and sane City State 
ment—yet installation charges are moderately advice...andsowillall your pupils! soo cnncnncnccccccncccecucuuee p 


A basic text for beginners in woodwork 


|} showing how to use tools through self- 
explanatory line sketches — 


WOODWORK VISUALIZED 


By Ross C. Cramlet 

















Here is fundamental 
information and guid- 
ance in the use of 
hand tools. The 131 
, plates and text show 
" details of correct use 
| Wood Ww orl as well as projects 
Visua [7 VAs and instructions. 

$1.76 






















Carelessness or indifference. Nearly all 
FIRES are the result of carelessness. 
Install GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers to 
stop these FIRES. That some plant 
owners WON'T do this isn’t carelessness, 
it’s indifference... and that’s worse. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK...CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 







Write for your copy for 
30 days’ free study. 













THE BRUCE 


PUBLISHING CO. 
802 Bruce Bidg. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Floor-San° 


Floor-San 
Cleans 

with 
less labor 
than ever 





avoids soap scum 


FLOOR-SAN has been improved so that no matter 
how hard the water you use may be, there is no soap scum or hard 


water curd formed. That means the 


“ring around the bath tub” and 


the film that dulls your floor or walls is banished. Floor-San now 
contains complete water hardness controls. There is no 
undesirable reaction with hard water. None of the cleaning 


power of Floor-San is lost. It’s safe 


on any surface that will stand water 


... and it’s a safe bet that Floor-San will save many cleaning 


dollars. Try it. 


HONTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC., BUNTINGTON, IND. TORONTO 


NAME 
ciTy 


SCHOOL HEATING AND 
VENTILATING PRACTICES 


(Concluded from page 51) 


In conclusion, it is believed that this investiga 
tion of an important health factor in school 
building conditions the country over has repaid 
the time and effort spent on it and that it has 
uncovered some phases of the situation which 
appear to need correction or at least more atten 
tion than the study indicates 

One interesting feature of this subject is the 
matter of humidity which has been mentioned in 
but two instances by all reporting, and neither 
sets up any quantitative requirements. Except in 
very special instances, such as overheating through 


a furnace supply, no specific provisions may be 


necessary. 
The writer wishes to thank the state. citv, and 


2. epi ct ogra. Send Mepag 
STATE 


local school administrators for their help in shed 
ding some light, or shall one pun, and say heat 
on this subject 


ONE- OR TWO-STORY SCHOOL? 


Concluded from page 50) 


ever; in order to build one-story buildings more 
economically than two-story buildings, it is ne« 
essary to change the type of construction. The 
advantage of the one-story building lies in the 
fact that this change in types of construction is 
easily possible 

Now, as to the matter of either suggesting or 
implying that either this office or I is urging 
your board to change to the one-story building. 
that idea is entirely erroneous. We not only 
would not suggest this but we would recommend 
against it. You do not have sufficient ground to 
provide adequately for such play area and spread 
of a one-story building 
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The score on the elementar 
ings built in New York State 
half of last year was 9 to 6 | 
two-story building. 

Here is a digest of the State f \\catioy D 
partment’s own figures: anit 








nor )] build. 


oO +} c 
£ the fret 

































vor Of the 


TABLE OF CUBIC FOO! OSTS 





() 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS, JI | Pe 
Date Contracts 
and Bids Grades St 
Jan. K-6 
Mar. K-8 
Mar. K-6 
Apr. 1-6 
Apr K-6 
May K 6 
May K-6 
May K-6 1 
May K-6 
May K-6 1 
May K-6 1 
June K 6 
June K-6 
June K-6 
June K-6 l 
Plaster mostly omitted The exte 
*Wood frame. No wet plaster 
The listings in this table a: 
dication of the character of 
therefore, the table is definit: 
to the relative number of tw 
one-story school buildings built N 
State between January and Jul) 


A final advocate of one-stor I 
tended his line of defense by t 
cluding that school boards and 
tects, who have “a moder 
capacity for appreciation ot 
creative genius,” are specifying. drawing, a 
building school buildings that » ne-ston 
structures 

That concluding taxpayer 
sparks in the flinty opposition 
One board member bristled with \ 
He said: 

“Some of you people, who 
resent the taxpayers, talk as if ' 
building a new school building 
show. Now, building a new sch 
ness proposition. It is not a matt 
tion on the design of flying sauce: 

“For your information, not ev 
the exception of what you call th: 
this board, is in favor of those low 
ings. I have been on this school 
years. I have made it my busin 
the business of the board. You 
the time to come to this one meeting. I 
taken the time to attend hundreds th 
board meetings. I have taken |! 
attend many of the annual stat: 
meetings. I was at the Syracuse ! ng 
New York Boards Association Oct 
One of Buffalo’s outstanding cor ng 
tectural engineers, Thomas H. \ichait 
dressed the meeting on ‘Buil Pr 
Confronting School Board M 
thing he said was ‘One-story 
more for the same floor area ! 
buildings.’ 

“So, considering educational u! 
relation to quality, the attitude 
Education Department, the lat 
required, and the reaction of * 
and some boards, who have ha¢ 
the best answer for Dunkirk 
school.” 

Note: a new two-story elen 
is in process of construction in all 


> = 
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isands of school-age boys and girls have impaired 
n, yet do not know it. While their sight is good enough 

r play, these youngsters cannot see well enough to take 
advantage of their opportunity for an education. Only 
11 screening tests started in the kindergarten can detect 
iren needing eye care. 


isands of schools from coast to coast use the Good-Lite 
inslucent Eye Chart for routine examinations. 


ACCURATE -—= Accepted by the rN, 


incil of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, American Medical 
Association. 


PERMANENT—Welded metal cabi- 
Printed matter embedded in 
bakelite plastic. May be 
washed repeatedly. 


PORTABLE—Weighs only 4 pounds. 
—_ Uses standard 8 W. daylight Fluo- 
ent bulb for 110 volt A.C. Can 
be hung or screwed on wall, or 
iced on table. 7 


While many children doing poorly 
school do not need glasses or 
er eye care, doctors agree, many 
ers will show a tremendous im- 

rovement when their vision has 

been corrected. 


THE GOOD-LITE COMPANY 


7638 Madison Street Forest Park, Ilineis 





school furniture made from 


seating TODAY! 





See Griggs Display 
A.A.S.A. Convention f 


Booths J-34 & J-36 | 
February 17-22 om 
Atlantic City 


MeO 1668 8 \ 
a ip MENT anugacturers of School, 
(| ip Church and Theatre Seating 

ANY _ petton, texas 


@ Dealer near you. Write us requesting his name. 








E COULDN'T SEE* 


: OF Fauluheat £/ 








You find in Griggs SKYLINER 


seating a durable, fine quality 


finest materials in Griggs’ modern 
plant. Request to see this new 


rats 
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LIKE ALICE, MOTHER CAN LOOK 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


to the MOTHERS — 
IT’S A WINDOW 


DPT ar Cw sea 





BRIGHT 
ss, SIDE 


To the CHILDREN — 
IT’S A MIRROR 


CHILD'S EYE 


At the Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center, 
instruction in corrective speech is conducted so 
the pupils and instructor can watch each lip 
movement. The mothers can watch, too, for 
guidance in conducting supplementary home 
instruction. 

This mirror magic, reminiscent of the famous 
Fairy Tale, is really very simple. The secret is in 
the use of Mirropane*, the transparent mirror. 
From the instruction room it’s an ordinary wall 
mirror, just like any used in speech instruction. 

But from the dimly-lighted observation room, 
it’s a clear window ! 

Doesn't that suggest a host of other instruc- 
tional applications to simplify difficult teaching 
jobs? You'll find Mlurropane easy to install in 
almost any partition or wall. Write for full 


information. “R 


MIRROPIAN Ic 


TRANSPARENT MIRROR + PRODUCT OF LIBERTY MIRROR DIVISION 
LIBBEY » OWENS * FORD GLASS COMPANY 
L621 NICHOLAS BLDG., TOLEDO 3, OHIO 








IMPROVED | 
DESIGN! 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING CHAIR PURPOSE! 
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GEOGRAPHICA! 
pICTIONARY 


,, 


WEBSTER’S 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame. reintorced GEOGRAPHICAL 
e@ SAFE—no tipping, pinching, snagging hazards DICTIONARY 
@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide. extra-deep seats and backs A Merriam-W ebster 
e CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly MORE than 40,000 of the world’s im- 
A ae ae , si - portant places listed in one alpha- 
e RUBBER SHOES—long-lite. replaceable betical order with concise information, 
e@ THREE SEAT STYLES—formed steel; formed ply wood; historical notes, pronunciations. 177 new 
imit ation-leather u holstered mape, includin 24 full page mape in 
~ tee ‘as . color. 126 useful tables, 1,350 pages. A 
OVER EIGHT MILLION IN USE! vital aid to clear understanding of world 
events. Thumb index. $8.50. 
WRITE FOR ° Se ° G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 
vesceions COMPUTA cating Company Springfield 2, Mass. 
AND PRICES 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


PATRONS, STUDENTS, 
TEACHERS, AND BOARD OF 
EDUCATION PLAN A SCHOOL 
BUILDING 


ning, a hall is 
room: The halls are 


just as Important as a 
to house lockers, for 
the passing of students. and for direct com 
munication ) to another. Acoustic 
ceilings in a hall or passageway provide sound 
reducing elements to such an extent that stu 
dents may pass without disturbing children 
in other parts of the building 

The toilet rooms are just as attra 
the classrooms. They have modern lighting 
ceramic tile, ventilating fans, towel and 
dispensers 

Special classrooms have 


tant 


class 
used 
from 


one roon 


tive as 
soa] 


gained an impor- 
day curriculum 
First of all there must be provision for visual 
education. In Central School all rooms 
are equipped with adequate ind elec- 
trical outlets in order that education 
may be carried on to the intage by 
the pupils 

(one 


place in the modern 
the 
shades 
visual 
best id 
classroom has beer equipped for art 
This does not mean that this roon be 
used for other purposes it can he used either 


cannot 


for art or for academic courses as the need 
arises. The homemaking and science rooms 
are highly specialized. Provision is made for 


working conditions that will accon modate ex 
perimental, laboratory, and classroom pro 
cedures. The cafeteria is a place where pra 
tical applications of health and dieting can 
be put in use. First of all, children must learn 


to wash their hands before they move to the 
cafeteria lines. Two washbasins are located 
near the book racks. Students passing these 
washbasins have an opportunity to wash their 
hands before selecting food. The cafeteria 
dining room and kitchen are designed to serve 
ipproximately 200 students each lunch period 


The gymnasium, auditorium, and stage are 
located in the west wing of the building. Pro 
vision for approximately 800 spectators has 


been made for games, 1600 at plays, concerts 


etc. Construction of stage floor and arrange 
ment of stage curtains provide maximum use 
of all available Space The acoustical tile on 
elling has insured satisfactory auditorium 
facilities ; 
Industrial-arts classes will be housed in an 
Annex built in 1948 a cost of $21.000. At 


the present time the classes meet in a specially 
equipped room 
The library is the 


Equipment is 


neart of the S( hool 
for efficiency of ad 


ministration of the library as a function rather 
than 


irranged 


i pl ice 
These are a few of the items that have made 
the school functional at a cheap construction 
ost. The word ‘“‘che ip’ does not Suggest that 


the building will not last a long period of time 
or be of use to the community. It means that 
not foot of space has been wasted and 
that fads or frills have not been used to 
decorate the school. It means that the school 
ind well-built for the students 


one 


built well 


president of the 
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‘And! Folding 
Chairs: 


ASK FOR. 
CATALOG ; 
No. 225 | 


DIRECT PRICES TO. 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES | 
SOCIETIES, etc. t 


MONROE TABLES DESIGNED AND F 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY | 


ne > 


THE Wonrce. COMPANY INC. 





6 CHURCH STREET COLFAX. IOWA 


Announcing 


The 1951 Shop Annual 
of Industrial farts and 


Vocational Education 


The authoritative source of informa- 
tion and guidance in organizing, 
planning, and equipping school shops 


Ready February 15, 1951 


The SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER summarizes the per- 
lodic progress in the field of industrial arts and 
vocational education, emphasizes the new develop- 
ments ahead, presents through actual shop layouts 
and equipment lists, the best methods of accomplish- 
ment in the school shop field. 


Single Copies, Shop Annual Number $1.00 


Yearly Subscription including Shop Annual 
Number, $3.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers 
Sl Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
AGO NEW YORK 
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How Many Classrooms Will One 
Set of PAKFOLDS Darken? 


PORTABLE 
PAKFOLDS 
SERVE 
BEST... 
COST 
LESS! 











PRUTECTED BY PATENTS 














Portable PAKFOLDS make every room a visual edu- 
cation room! One set of PAKFOLDS serves throughout 
the building. PAKFOLDS attach instantly . . . no ladders 
to climb; no screws or complicated mechanisms. Avail- 
able for large or small windows, in any length or width. 


See our complete line of Sight-Saving, Translucent and Durable 
Darkening Shades in Booth C-21 at the A.A.S.A. Show. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Dept. SB-2 SPICELAND, INDIANA 





























CLEAN ETCH, HIGH DETAIL RENDITION 


SERVICE « DEPENDABILITY 
BLACK AND WHITE + COLOR PROCESS 






818 W. Winnebago St. + MArquette 8-3337-8 + Milwaukee 5, Wis 
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SUPERIOR ISSUES NEW SCHOOL 
COACH FOLDER 

4 colorful new folder, describing the features and 
specifications for the 1951 Trip-L-Safe Superior 
Pioneer, has just been issued by the Superior 
Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 

A copy of the folder is available by writing 
to the Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio 


ISSUE BOOKLET ON WOOD SOURCES 

“The Nation’s Wood Supply” is the title of a 
booklet just issued by the American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries. It is a concise, pictorial presenta- 
tion of statistics made available by industry, and 
by federal, state, and private agencies. The book- 
let contains answers to many questions and ex- 
plains what is being done, to insure an adequate 
wood supply for today and tomorrow. 

For complete information write to the Ameri- 
can Forest Products Industries, Inc., 1319 
Eighteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


ANNOUNCE NEW “CONVE-FILER” 


Remington Rand has announced a new device, 
known as “Conve-Filer,” a new method for 
handling large card file installations-electro- 
mechanical, continuous tray filing, and finding 
equipment. 

The new device is controlled by a directional 
pedal switch which activates a mechanism to 
bring each filing tray to a point directly in front 
of the file operator. When equipped with 2'4 by 
3-in. cards, the “Conve-Filer” holds nearly 
200,000 cards. Conve-filers for various sizes and 
tabulating card sizes are also available. 

For complete information write to Remington 
Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave. New York 10, 
N. Y 


WESTINGHOUSE ISSUES NEW 
TEACHING AID 

\ 16-page, multi-colored, comic-type booklet 
has been issued by the Westinghouse Corporation 
under the title, “How Does It Work?” 

This booklet is intended for use as a teaching 
aid in science and social science classes in junior 
and senior high schools. It is divided into seven 
sections, each of which includes questions and 
plans for building simple equipment. Pupils will 
grasp the theory by noting how scientific prin 
ciples are put to use in nuclear reactors, jet 
engines, television sets, electronic tubes, and elec 
tric lights. 

Teachers may obtain a copy of the booklet 
(B-5255) by writing to the School Service De 
partment, Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


ATLANTIC CITY AUDITORIUM GETS 
NEW FLOOR 

The newly refinished Atlantic City auditorium 
floor, which will be available for meetings of the 
AASA February 17, is considered one of the 
finest. 

Economy in use of funds and labor time, as 
well as quality in construction and finish, marks 
the new floor and only the best No. 1 grade, 
fine-grained hard maple flooring has been used 
The floor was given one coat of a light pene- 
trating seal to fuse and harden the wood cells 
After proper sealing the floor received two coats 
of the tough, elastic Hillyard Star gymnasium 
finish 

The Hillyard Company has been recognized as 
a manufacturer of specialized floor treatment and 


ee al 
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NEW SUPPLIES “ 
_AND EQUIPMENT 
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its plant manufactures more than 100 nationally 

advertised products for building maintenance. 
For complete information write to the Hillyard 

Chemical Company at St. Joseph, Mo 


NEW SANI-DRI ELECTRIC 
HAND DRYERS 
The Chicago Hardware Company has an 
nounced a new brochure showing the improved, 
high-speed drying features of the Sani-Dri Elec 
tric Hand and Hair Dryers. The folder, which 
is fully illustrated, shows the complete line of 
Sani-Dri Hand and Hair Dryers, including a 
new high-speed wall model and an improved 
pedestal model. 
For complete information write to the Chicago 
Hardware Co., North Chicago, II] 


HERMAN NELSON DRAFT-STOP 
VENTILATION SYSTEM 
The Herman Nelson Corporation has an 
nounced as a modification of its widely used 
“univents” a new draft-stop ventilation system 
developed for schoolroom heating and ventila 
tion. 


Complete stoppage of drafts is provided 


by the new Herman Nelson combined 
unit ventilators and under window cabinets. 
Drafts from the window are caught in a 
continuous slot and delivered to the 
ventilator intake. 


The new system intercepts the chilling when 
downdrafts are encountered. The design of this 
system incorporates a long slot, placed at the 
base of the windows, to catch the downdraft: 
before they spill onto the shoulders of the stu 


dents seated in the outer row of seats. The 
system which “feeds on drafts,” controls the 
captured cold air by recirculating it through 
the unit ventilator for heating before dis 
charging it into the room. “Draft-stop” retains 
all of the comfort advantages of traditional 


unit ventilator systems. A further advantage is its 
positive action of pulling warm air from the 
inside walls toward the window walls. 

The firm has prepared a four-color, illustrated 
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booklet which is available by writing to th 
Sales Promotion Dept., Herman Nelson |)ivic;., 
American Air Filter Co., Inc., Moline 


VISION 


NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


A full-color motion picture desig: 
velop interest in ornithology am: 
children and to instruct them in the ; 
differences ih various general types oi 
been announced by Encyclopedia 
Films, Inc. 

This new film entitled, “Birds Are | 
is intended for use in elementary cla 
for nature study groups. It divides 
simple classifications and shows ho 
characteristics of birds are adapted t 
they live and hear 

A three-reel version, “Sunrise 
studies unique calls and dances of t! 
of grouse in the U. S. and Canada. 

These films may be purchased, o: 
$4 each for one to three days’ us 
information may be obtained from | 
Britannica Films, 1136 Wilmette Ave 
Il 


WAKEFIELD LUMINOUS ACOUSTICAI 
CEILING 

The Wakefield Brass Company ha 
monograph describing the new Wah 
minous Acoustical ceiling, which 
fluorescent sources of light suspended 
central members of the ceiling and | 
the continuous plastic light and sour 


The new ceiling offers a choice 
intensities ranging from SO foot-cand 
The plastic diffuser which provid 
of light brightness throughout th: 
corrugated and transmits about 


the light emitted by the lamps. 

The perforated acoustical baffles are \ 
filled with sound-absorbing materials 
ipproximately 18 inches on centers. T! 
approximately 50 per cent of the 
and prevent echoes and other sound 

The plastic ceiling may be installed 
the acoustical baffles when so provided. A 


lucent fusion strip may be supplied 
the brightness produced by opaqu 
mullions. 


For complete information write to 
Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, O! 


SCIENCE SUMMER COURSES OFFERED 


Science teachers’ fellowships prov 
grant of $62,500 from the Westinghou 
tional Foundation will bring 50 secor 
teachers of science to the Massachuset 
of Technology for a six weeks’ retire 
beginning Monday, July 2, 1951 

President James R. Killian, of the 
describes the 1951 science teachers’ pr 
special service designed to help t 
pace with and to interpret the latest de\ 
in science 

“The foresight of the Westinghouse | 
Foundation in establishing this grant 
Killian, “makes it possible for the I: 
offer its resources to a group of teac! 
influence in preparing youth for the | 
life is too often unappreciated. The pr 
bring into close fellowship men and w 
have made the teaching science their « 
associations during their studies at t! 
will, we hope, send them back to their 
rooms refreshed and stimulated to « 
important task of guiding their stud 
the first phase of higher education.” 

+ 
PERSONAL NEWS 


president of the 


®& Harorn E 


STASSEN 
4 


Pennsylvania, has been selected by the 
hibitors of the NEA to receive the Amet 
Award for 1951. This award is given ar 
man or woman who has made the most ¢ 


tribution to education 
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KING, CANUTE EXPLAINS 


Christopher Fair 





ink history has been fair to 
| King Canute. We were lolling 
sant shade trees in The Land 
breezes played over us gra- 
| was peace. 
inute smiled sadly. “The books 
said, “though few people know 
me except for that ‘command’ 
recent college test, taken by a 
s reported that 27 guessed that 
il character. Twenty students 
n as something out of a book of 
e the remaining three wrote that 
scure historical figure who once 
He broke off and shook his head 
{ despair. 
| urged, anxious for the truth. 
wut this way,”’ continued the mon- 
| could never rid myself of those 
courtiers who were forever fawn- 
ind begging boons, I took ‘em 
ean one day for a demonstra- 
h my arms, I addressed the eter- 
Roll back and never return to 


” 
lores 


ea obey?” I asked, suppressing a 


orted. “Of course not; it kept 
a same. I turned to my fol- 
you see,’ I rebuked, ‘how power- 
the face of nature’s laws. Any- 
heck should 7 command the 


we might have further proof of 
oh King,’ offered Narcissus 


ven to bum jokes and the quest 


x my head. ‘But suppose,’ I de 
waves obeyed. What would you 


t know what we'd say, oh King,’ 
rcissus cautiously, playing it safe 
() ling, Narse,’ I chided. You very 
t you'd stand there gawping and 
ure of the waters to obey my 
| give you a chance to pull that 


Long time no sea!’ 


Schooling vs. Brains 


was not yet quite old enough to 

et, strangely enough, she seemed 
nd better informed than her 
—_ had just been promoted 
de 

ighbor inquired, “how do you 
t that you seem to know more 





: ondered the question soberly. 


“Richard goes to school, but 
St. Journal. 
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Advertisers Products and Services 


Advertisers in 


this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on which the 
advertisement 


appeors. Refer to the advertisement for product or services available. Write direct 
to advertisers or use the coupon in requesting information from a number of advertisers. 


Code Page Code Page 
No No. No. No. 
20 American Crayon Company . 86 233 Keystone View Company.............. 82 
21 American Seating Company 92 234 Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co........... 91 
22 American Structural Products Company. 18 235 Ludman Corporation, The........... 12 
23 Ampro Corporation, The 71 236 Maico Company, Inc., The....... . 67 
24 Austral Sales Corp..... 2nd cover eG ae Pee ee reeeee 92 
25 Automatic Pencil Sharpener Division . 87. 238 Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
26 Bargen-Built Industries 65  Asctibeseetwtaebsibeeses eve 3rd cover 
27 Barkdoll, O. R..... 88 239 Monroe Company, The................ 93 
28 Beckley-Cardy Company 57 240 National Terrazzo & Mosaic Assn....... 59 
29 Bradley Co., Milton 83 241 Natural State Blackboard Co.......... 74 
210 Bruce Publishing Company 89 242 Nelson Division, Herman, American Air 
211 Butler Manufacturing Company : Winer Company aeideees Seer eT CTT rr 16 
212 Certified Equipment Mfgrs 43 re re 485 
213 Compton Compony, f. € iil sane 244 Norcor Mfg. Company, Inc............ 78 
214 Continential Radiant Glass Heating Corp. 89 245 Peabody Company, The............... 72 

218 Crane Company 15 246 Peterson & Co., Leonard ee er 84 
ed Gadi niall Dinns tank Dickies 68 247 Pittsburgh-Corning Corp........... 10 & 11 

; 248 Powers Regulator Co............... 8&9 

217 Detroit Steel Products Co 53 & 58 240 Premier Engraving Compony.........- 93 

S06 Gitte, Sneesperston "” 250 Professional Directory..... Serer Tt 2 
BV Seaper Shaee Company, luther © sd 251 Remington Rand, Inc...... Sevrercr es | 
sa0 Checivie-Alve Engineering Corp 60 952 Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co.............- 79 
221 Globe Automatic Sprinkler Company, Inc. 89 93 Royal Typewriter Company, Inc......... 77 
222 Good-Lite Co., The 91 254 Sexton & Company, Inc., John........ 96 
223 Griggs Equipment Company 255 Sheldon Equipment Company, E. H..... 76 
224 Hamilton Mfg. Co 2&3 256 Skilsaw, Inc...... Uakrkkceneannvives 78 
225 Heywood-Wakefield Co 61 257 South Bend Lathe Works.............. 78 
226 Hillyard Sales Companies 63 258 Standard Electric Time Co............. 56 
227 Holden Patent Book Cover Co 85 259 Sylvania Electric Products Inc........... 55 
228 Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 80 260 Tremco Mfg. Co., The................ 70 
229 Huntington Laboratories, Inc 90 261 Underwood Corporation.............. 73 
230 International Business Mach. Corp 81 262 U. S. Plywood Corp., Wall Material Div. 6 
231 Johnson Service Company 1 263 U.S. Plywood Corp., Weldwood Door Div. 14 
232 Kewaunee Mfg. Company 69 264 Weber-Costello Company.............. 64 


The advertisements in this issue have been given a code number for your convenience in requesting 
information on products, services, booklets, and catalogs offered. Encircle the code number of the 
advertisement in which you are interested, clip and mail the coupon to THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL. Your request will receive prompt attention. BRUCE-MILWAUKEE. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 1951 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please send information offered in the advertisements we have encircled 
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For a happy ending to a meal, serve Sexton desserts 
often... shimmering gelatine dessert in six flavors 
... velvety smooth puddings. In all weather and in 
all ways they are always dependable, keeping their 
consistency, attractiveness and flavor. Pleasing to 
the eye and easy on the digestion, they are also 
easy on your food budget. A trial will prove their 


popularity and profit. 
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Will Your New School Have 





“Automatic Yawn Control’? 


That's /steral/y what your school will have—1if you 
make sure the classrooms are never stuffy and over- 
heated. When you do that, you banish the chief 


cause of drowsy, listless, inattentive classes 


Fortunately, you can automatically maintain a 
“vawn-less atmosphere —all day long — whatever the 
weather outside. Modern Honeywell controls can 
hold classroom temperatures within an amazingly 
close range! They can help you keep just the right 
amount of fresh air flowing in. And they can help 


you keep humidity at the most refreshing level 


Why should you choose Honeywell controls 


Because they have proved themselves more accurate 








Because they re simpler and need less service. Be- 
cause Honeywell has a nationwide organization 
completely versed in the application of automatic 
controls 

You'll enjoy hearing the complete story of what 
Honeywell controls can do for the health and well 
being of your students And we'll be glad to give you 
the facts and figures at your convenience. Just call 
your local Honeywell office. Or write Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Dept. AJ-2-15, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Honeywell 
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At Last-a Contest FOR TEACHERS ONLY! 


Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia 


750 


GRAND PRIZE SECOND PRIZE 


54 Sets of the 1951 COMPTON’S 


to these winners and the 50 next best entries. 
“HOW I USE COMPTON'S IN THE CLASSROOM'' 


All in-service teachers in the elementary and secondary schools 
in the United States are eligible to compete. 


TEACHERS here's vour chance! Win the cash for that vacation trip 
you have dreamed of ... Alaska... Mexico . 
Or for a summer of graduate study! 

Thousands of teachers now use ( ompton’s daily in their classrooms. 
Each year unsolicited letters pour in from hundreds of teachers telling 
us how their pupils like to use Compton's, how it helps them get so 
much more from their schoolwork, how it saves the teacher's time and 
makes her work more effective. There is a worth-while story behind 
each letter. 

Thousands of other teachers are using Compton's just as effectively. 
They have important stories too. We want those stories! Literary style 
won't be a factor. It’s the story that counts. How do you use Compton's 
in the classroom? 


i Europe ... Hawaii... 


Just Follow These Simple Rules: 


*500 


THIRD PRIZE 


1. Send for the official entry blank from 
F. E. Compton & Company at the address 
given below. 


prize, $1,000; next three prizes, $750, $500, 
$250. a set of the new fifteen-volume 1951 
Compton's to each of these winners and 


i. os the 50 next best entries 
2. Write or type your own story, ‘How 7 on -s : 


I Use Compton's in the Classroom”’ 
not over 1,000 words— attach the official 
entry blank and mail to F. E. Compton & 
Company. 


5. Entries will be judged by three nation- 
ally known educators on the basis of 
aptness originality sincerity, and 
simplicity of presentation 

The judges’ decision will 

be final. In case of 

tie, duplicate 


3. Contest closes April 22, 1951. Entries 
must be postmarked before midnight, 
April 22. All winners will be notified by 


ran Ww be 
mail on June 1 — ill 


awarded 
4. Prizes will be awarded as follows: Grand 


vA 
THE 1951 / 
COMPTON’S... “_ 


Try the 1951 Compton's in your classroom. 1681 
pages of new and revised material (not includ- 
ing 871 pages of the revised Fact-index) ... 
524,417 words of newly written text . 400 
new or extensively revised articles... 783 new 
pictures, maps, and graphs...178 pages added. 


M7 cash 


°250 


FOURTH PRIZE 


(5 AS!) WERE’S WHAT YOU DO: 


Just send for the officiel entry blank from 
F. E. Compton & Company. Then, if you are 
one of the tens of thousands of teachers whe 
teday ere finding Compton's a fascinating 
classroom aid, simply tell us “HOW | USE 
COMPTON'S IN THE CLASSROOM.” if you 
ere not yet using Compton's in your classroom, 
study a library set and tell us how you would 
use it with your group. 


You can write about Compton's excellence as 
@ general classroom aid or its great valve in 
teaching any special subject, either elemen- 
tary or high school. 

The entry blank will give you full instructions. 


lt costs nothing to compete! 
Nothing to buy! Ne obligations! 
You don't have te be an owner of Compton's 


Pictured Encyclopedic te be eligible to win 
any one of the 54 sets of Compton's and cash 
prize awards totaling $8,500. 


DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. ‘ 





